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AMONGST OURSELVES 


There are few occasions when human friendship comes to so warm a 
point of expression as at Christmas time. No doubt it is because all gen- 
mine love and friendship are but an extension of the infinite love of God 
for man, and have been created by Him both as a development of His love 
for us, and a means to increase our love for Him. So when Christmas 
comes, reminding us, convincing us, of the love of God, we feel more than 
ever inspired to give expression to our love of friends and near ones as it 
is the human extension and reflection of divine love within the world. 


The means we use is the old old expression, which will never grow trite 
or obsolete on the lips of friends: A Merry Christmas! Sometimes the wish 
is spoiled in its significance by the merely commercial interest of the wisher ; 
it is made simply an advertisement for gain. It is not so with us, as we wish 
all our readers and friends: A Merry Christmas! No mere commercial in- 
terest binds us to them; in publishing THe Licuortan we are neither looking 
for nor realizing material gain. 


As our readers, then, we esteem you as our friends in God; and from 
our hearts we wish you all the fulness of the blessing of the love of God; 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


To those who have not been able to find appropriate Catholic Christmas 
cards to send to their friends, we recommend those that have been prepared 
by the Salvatorian Fathers at St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, and also those 
marketed by Lawrence R. Daleiden and Co., at Chicago, Illinois. Both of 
these houses have designed artistic cards embodying Christian symbolism 
and a truly Christian Christmas message, that sell for $1.00 per dozen. 


193 5 ART CALENDARS 193 5 


Tue Licuvormn has procured a supply of artistic, Catholic, Liturgical Calen- 
dars for the New Year. They have the usual number of excellent copies of 
masterpieces in painting, many points of information needed in the daily life of 
Catholics, and a summary of Catholic doctrine. Orders should be sent in early. 
The Calendars are priced at 40 cents each, 3 for $1.00. 
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Child’s Christmas Vigil 


When deep white snow is on the ground 
At Christmas — just ’fore night comes ’round, 
I like to leave the still white street, 
An’ go in church an’ up the aisle, 
An’ kneel before the crib a while. 
There’s hardly anyone but me 
In church. It’s quiet as can be; 
An’ all the aisles are still an’ dark — 
But I ain’t scared. Behind some bark 
A small white light shines out on me, 
An’ on the straw an’ Christmas tree 
Beside the crib. 
I don’t pray much — just think an’ look, 
An’ ’member all that’s in my book 
At school— about the Baby King 
Who left His home an’ everything 
To come to us on earth. 


The inn was very warm an’ bright, 
An’ Mary saw the firelight 
Shine on the window-pane. 
But the rough Innkeep, he slammed the door 
In Mary’s face. (She was so poor, 
I guess he thought she couldn’t pay) 
So Mary had to go away. 
But Joseph knew a road that led 
Out to a poor old cattle shed; 
An’ when the angels came, they saw 
A Baby lying on the straw. 
But they all knew that it was God 
And so they knelt an’ they adored 
The little Babe. 


And I, I just kneel here an’ look 
An’ ’member all that’s in my book. 
It’s funny, an’ I don’t know why 

I always seem to want to cry, 
When I look in the crib an’ see 
The Christ-Child looking out at me. 


An’ then I bless myself an’ go 
Out into the deep white snow, 
An’ when at night I’m in my bed 
I can’t forget the poor cold shed, 
Where Shepherds came an’ knelt an’ saw 
The Christ-Child lying on the straw. 
—R. J. Hearn, C.Ss.R. 














Father Tim Casey 


A CHRISTMAS TALE 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 

Rome, as everybody knows, is the City on the Seven Hills. But, 
what everybody does not know, the finest of the seven is the Esquiline 
Hill. There the air is the purest and the freshest and the lightest. 
If you don’t notice that yourself, as you come up the Via Panisperna 
from the muggy Palatine Hill and the hot Capitoline Hill, you will see 
the fact set forth in Latin verse on the facade of a great building. 
The lines were first written by Horace, and he ought to know, for he 
spent his week-ends — and his week-middles too, till he wore out his 
welcome, in the villa of his rich friend, Macenas, on the Esquiline Hill, 
on the very spot where the Redemptorist Church with the picture of 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help now stands. There were those that 
said the old wines in Macénas’ cellars had more attraction for the 
poet than the clear air that famed the Esquiline. But that’s neither 
here nor there. I merely want to state that Beppina and Pietrino had 
been born and reared three floors up in an apartment on the Esquiline, 
and their bright, healthy, brown faces were a better recommendation 
for the place than all the wine-guzzling old pagan’s poems. 

The Esquiline is a long narrow hill with an old Roman road, called 
the Merulana, running the full length of its ridge. The venerable 
Basilica of St. John Lateran is at one end and that of St. Mary Major 
at the other. Down this old Roman road strolled the Reverend Father 
Timothy Casey when he was waylaid by Beppina and Pietrino and 
peremptorily ordered to tell a story. 

“No, no, children,” he replied. “I am making the seven churches 
and have no time to stop and tell stories.” 

“There is no need to stop, Padre Timoteo (that is the funny way 
they have of saying Father Tim). We shall walk with you as far as 
St. Mary Major’s, and you will tell us a story as we go. But yes. 
But why not?” 

What else could the good priest do but obey? A story? A story? 
He looked up at the blue Italian sky; he looked across at an old lady 
roasting chestnuts on the side-walk; he looked down the long tree-lined 
street till he caught sight of the graceful Travertine arches of St. Mary 
Major’s — then he had an inspiration. 
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“T’ll tell you the story,” he said, “the story of the little board.” 

“Bravo! Benissimo!” and Beppina clapped her hands. 

The more prosaic Pietrino wanted to know: “But what kind of a 
little board, Padre Timoteo? A board like the one we sit on in the 
church when we go to Mass?” 

“Yes,” replied the priest, “ a board like that. Now listen, children, 
and I shall let the little board tell its story in its own words.” 

“But what? A board don’t talk!” 

“Zitto, Pietrino!” cried Beppina,— which is the Italian way of 
saying, “For heaven’s sake will you keep quiet and let Father Casey 
tell his story!” Then she added, “Of course, a board can talk if God 
wants it to. Please go on, Padre Timoteo.” 

“My very earliest recollections,’ — that’s the way the little board 
began its story, — ‘are of a day when I was nothing but a tiny shoot 
clinging to a crack in the rock. Suddenly the sun was darkened, not 
by a cloud, but by a ferocious monster — I know now it was nothing 
but a mountain goat — which opened its savage jaws and tore up by 
the roots my little brothers and sisters, who were growing beside me. 
Two of its teeth closed on me and snapped off half of my body. Lucki- 
ly my roots held and my life was saved, though I never wholly recovered 
from this early injury and, as a consequence, have always been some- 
what crooked and deformed. My deformity proved later my greatest 
blessing — as often happens in this world. But I am getting ahead of 
my story.’ ” 

“The Mazzecucci goat, is it a mountain goat, Padre Timoteo?” 

“Zitto, Pietrino!” cried Beppina. 


“*Young as I was,’ said the little board, ‘I felt that God had pre- 
served me for some great purpose. That conviction never left me. 
Year followed year. I saw my companions grow tall and straight and 
beautiful while poor I remained twisted and scraggy. Naturally this 
hurt my vanity, but I said God can use even unlovely things for great 
purposes. And so the other trees slept through the long, hot, dry 
summers, and, when they awoke with the freshness of the early rains, 
spoke of nothing but the stupid sheep and the equally stupid shepherds 
that roamed beneath their shade. I, on the contrary, dreamed night and 
day of lofty ideals and noble achievements, and took no interest in their 
common talk. I must admit, however, the sight of a lamb always set 
me trembling; then too I took a deep interest in a slender, sunburnt 
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shepherd lad who always went about alone and wore a rough garment 
of camel’s hair. His name was John.’ ” 

“Padre, we have a fratellino, a tiny brother, you know. He, too, is 
called John. It is not such a fine name as Pietro, however, for he was 
the first of the Popes. My name is Pietro; they call me Pietrino for 
short.” 

“Zitto, Pietrino!’ Beppina admonished him. “Please, Padre Timo- 
teo, do continue.” 

““T grew sick with waiting and longing,’ the little board continued. 
‘Nothing great, I felt, could ever be accomplished there in that rocky 
wilderness. Surely I was to be taken and carried away to some imperial 
city, where all the nations of the earth come and go, and I was to be 
shaped and polished by some master hand and used to adorn some 
gorgeous palace and win the admiration of — 

‘Just in the midst of my favorite dream I was aroused by strange 
voices. Up the rocks came hardy woodsmen carrying their axes; be- 
hind them, solemn bearded men haggling and bargaining about us trees. 
How my heart leaped with joy! At last the time has come when I am 
to begin my great life work! 

‘Only — my companions receive all the attention, and I am ignored. 
They are examined, praised, measured, marked, and finally felled, 
trimmed and carried away. I am left alone, an ugly, mis-shapen tree 
upon a barren hillside. I considered my lot the most unfortunate pos- 
sible. Alas, how blind we are to God’s best gifts until we lose them! 

‘I did not appreciate the pure clear air on that mountain side, the 
glorious sunshine, the early and the latter rain, the song of the birds, 
and the hum of the bees, —I did not give a thought to these blessings 
until I had lost them. 

‘Oh, the shame of it! A mule driver asked as payment for his 
services “that crooked scrub to mend his stable.” His stable was not 
even a stable, but a dark, damp: hole burrowed into the side of a hill. 
He chopped me down and loaded me on his miserable donkey. Then 
he hewed me into the form you see me now and made me into a manger. 
Think of it! I who had dreamed of taking a form of entrancing beauty 
under the skillful touch of an artist to decorate the palace of a king. 
used to hold weeds and grass munched by a pair of dumb brutes in a 
stinking cavern! 

‘So heartbroken was I that I took no notice of anything. Even to 
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this day — and it is now nearly 2000 years since the change occurred — 
I cannot understand how men began to appreciate my real worth, to 
understand there was something about me infinitely more precious than 
the finest trees in all the forests of the world. But it all began about the 
_ time two poor wanderers stopped for the night in our cave and the 
young woman laid her baby on the straw I was holding for the ox and 
the ass. 

‘I had always felt disdain for rough, unlettered shepherds, but they 
were the first to recognize my worth, and that very night — there must 
have been some marvelous procession passing by, for I saw a brilliant 
light and heard the sweetest singing — that very night these shepherds 
came in and fell on their knees and bowed down before me. True, the 
respectable people of the place paid no attention to me, but three kings 
— think of it, kings! — came to look at me and admire me. 

‘Later on, some poor people came, when the stable was empty. 
They kissed me and embraced me and wrapped me in silk and the 
finest linen — they must have sold all their goods, poor things, to buy 
such cloth. I was kept in holy places, and everybody I was shown to 
had the same admiration for me. 

‘Then came this wonderful lady — she must have been the queen of 
the earth, so beautiful and magnificent was she. She had me carried 
away with music and songs and shouts of joy. Across mountains and 
plains, over the billowing sea, up the yellow river —and at last my 
dream is realized, I am in my own! I am ina palace of marble, in the 
Imperial City, in the Mistress of the World! 

‘No knife or saw dared touch me, but the most skilful craftsmen in 
gold and silver vied with one another to fashion a cover for me. From 
the purest gold and silver and the most precious gems they made it and 
they reverently closed it about me. Ina marble case with golden doors 
they preserve me. Men from every nation under heaven come and 
beg for the boon of gazing upon me. This vast temple, in which I 
dwell is named after me. At last I have come into my own!’ ” 

Father Casey had finished the story of the little board just as they 
reached the steps of St. Mary Major. Beppina and Pietrino were smil- 


ing into his eyes. They had already guessed. They knew that another 
name for the Basilica is Our Lady of the Manger, and they knew that, 
this being Christmas Day, the reliquary would be opened and all would 
be allowed to see the hallowed wood of the Crib of Bethlehem. 
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They joined the endless stream that had poured in and out since 
midnight. When at last they came to the altar where this touching 
reminder of the Nativity was exposed, Beppina murmured : 

“O, you foolish little board, you held the Madonna’s Baby, and you 
didn’t know Him.” 

But practical Peter was on his knees praying: “Caro Bambino Gesu, 
make me love you much, and don’t let me be bad any more.” 


THE ART OF GOVERNMENT 


To rule empires is certainly an art; but to rule the tongue is an 
exceptional art. Few are called to rule over others, but all are called 
to govern their tongue, and yet how few, how very few really under- 
stand the art of ruling it! But the style book of that art contains six- 
teen chapters—at least so says an old German clipping—and if one ob- 
serve these canons, the exceptional merit of ruling the tongue will be his. 

1) Listen rather than speak; for speech is silver and silence is 
golden ; 

2) Speak seldom rather than often, good rather than evil; 

3) Reflect before you speak ; 

4) Never allow an impure or curse word to stain your lips; 

5) Never speak when your heart is disturbed ; 

6) Speak after others, seldom against others, always good of 
others ; 


7) Never excuse yourself, if such conduct would give occasion for 
scandal ; 

8) Never speak with vanity, but always with prudence; 

9) Never allow a lie to drop from your lips; 

10) Do not speak too loudly, nor too quietly ; 

11) Do not ask questions from mere curiosity ; 

12) Do not complain about persons or about things, not even about 
the weather, for as a good old man used to say when storms beat down 
his grain and wind injured his fruit trees, “It is God’s weather.” 

13) In recreation be moderate and joyous—always before God and 
for God; in sorrow remain quiet in God. 

14) Do not speak boastingly or praisingly of yourself or your kin. 

15) Remember that you must give an account for every idle word. 

16) Keep God always before your eyes and in your heart, and your 
tongle will speak no evil. 
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“Noche Buena” 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
D. M. Cummines, C.Ss.R. 


The Filipinos always prepare well 


A Redemptorist missionary in| for the coming of Christmas. Each 
the Philippine Islands describes 


the Christmas customs that are | ™orning, during the nine days pre- 

prevalent there. The scene} ceeding the feast, Holy Mass is cele- 

shows that there can be no y ; 

question as to the faith of the | brated in the parish church at 4:00 

or a.m. The people call this Mass the 
“Misa de Gallo.” Gallo is the Span- 

ish word for a rooster; the name is evidently suggested from the early 


hour at which this Mass is celebrated — the hour when the cocks are 














crowing. Hence, the bells in the grey tower of the old church peal — 


forth their summons to the Misa de Gallo at the exceedingly uninviting 
hour of 3:30 a.m. Sometimes the parish band parades the town play- 
ing “La Diana” —the reveille for all those sleep-loving inhabitants 
who have resisted the clashing call of the bells. This musical awakening 
is not the unique privilege of any particular locality; each town and 
hamlet in the Philippine Islands has its own band, its own “musiceros” 
— ill-trained in some localities, and provided with ancient, worn-out 
instruments, but possessed of healthy lungs and a good will that admits 
no defeat or discouragement. It would be wrong to imagine that such 
amiable musicians ever receive aught but encouragement and praise, for 
anything that can be — even doubtfully — termed “music,” immediately 
appeals to the Filipino soul. Thus the presence of a band adds the 
proper tone of solemn grandeur to Filipino funerals; a band is every- 
thing at a baptism or a wedding; the lack of a band is a misfortune 
quite sufficient to mar the happiness of a Filipino Fiesta— even the 
Fiesta of Christmas. 


These nine mornings when the bells ring loudly and the Misa de 
Gallo is said, are unhesitatingly denounced as cold mornings by Filipi- 
nos. But Europeans relish these fresh clear hours, hours of cloudless 
skies, hours lit up with the sparkling radiance of a million stars. It is 
good to be abroad on such mornings, good to leave the prisons that 
men call houses, good to stand under the starry skies and breathe the 
cool moving streams of air that come just before the dawn. 
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It is the 24th of December. Every town in the Philippines has 
donned its festive garb. The shops are brilliant with electric lights. 
Chinese stores — no prices marked — are adorned with lanterns of pink, 
crimson, yellow, purple, and green. Underneath the pendant lanterns 
the Chinese owner and his bevy of assistants are busy attending to 
the needs of the numerous customers. Christmas Eve is a busy time 
for the stores! There is the usual Filipino haggling for a 30 per 
cent deduction in the price! The Chinese merchant is in heroic mood 
and he is willing to suffer the positive loss of 10 per cent “Tungod cay 
Pascua caron,” — “Because this is Christmas!” The spirit of self- 
denial, the spirit of Christmas, and the spirit of Chinese salesmanship 
blend excellently. One sees Japanese stores —prices marked — arrayed 
in gorgeous streamers of red, yellow, blue, and orange that float out 
over the heads of passers-by. The Japanese proprietor has been indus- 
triously announcing a Christmas Sale for the past two weeks; now, 
in the midst of his cloud of customers he fervently hopes that the 
Christians will always come to his store before they celebrate Christ- 
mas. That they should go to Mass on that day in nowise concerns him 
—his only anxiety is that they should buy in his store. As in other 


countries so in the Philippines, — there are many to whom Christmas 
means money and nothing more. 


The side walks of the streets are crowded. Stolid farmers, the 
colour of copper, go along with slow deliberation; up in their solitary 
mountain farms one never encounters a surging crowd like this now; 
they are not accustomed to the presence of the multitude. Grimy 
shoeblacks, flourishing their cloths and brushes, kneel at the edge of 
the pavement and call in shrill voices for customers. Impudent news- 
boys with rasping voices shout the latest news from Manila.  Ill-clad 
beggars, with untold misery in their dark eyes, implore alms while they 
cast furtive glances around to see if the khaki-coloured uniform of a 
policeman is approaching. Red-turbaned Moros from Mindanao obse- 
quiously offer a glittering kris, a kukri or a keen-edged bolo knife, with 
arabesque work on the ebony handles, and with brass lacings on the 
sheathes, — “Tag apat ca pesos lang,”— “Only four pesos each!” 
Office clerks, students from the local High School, dock-labourers, and 
bargain hunters make up the throng that passes to and fro laughing 
and talking in the noisy streets. The whole town is abroad. This 
nocturnal parading is a special feature of Christmas in the Philippines. 
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Everyone is in good humour and goes forth to smile on the world. 
This night is Noche Buena! Noche Buena!— “the Good Night,” 
when Jesus was born. 

At 10:00 o’clock the Daigon procession takes place. This ceremony 
commemorates that night in Judea when the Blessed Virgin and the 
humble carpenter of Nazareth were refused a lodging for the night 
and had to seek refuge in a stable. The procession winds slowly 
through the streets; at intervals it halts before a house, the people sing 
the traditional Visayan hymn recalling the sorrowful scene of that first 
Christmas night, when there was no room in the inn. The star-shaped 
lanterns that hang from the windows of the nipa palm houses cast a pale 
light on the faces of the people in the crowded street. Each house has 
its own lantern to show Mary and Joseph that they are welcome to 
these humble Filippino homes. 

Meanwhile the band is giving a concert in the plaza. The loud, 
blaring, — and sometimes discordant,— music enchants the Filipino 
heart. An enthusiastic crowd encircles the earnest musicians. When 
each piece is finished the audience thanks them with hearty acclamation. 
The night hours are advancing. 


Suddenly the deep-toned bells of San Nicolas boom forth their 
message that the Misa de Tres, —the High Mass of Noche Buena, — 
will soon be commencing. The band leaves the plaza. The children 
follow it through the streets. The copper-coloured farmer stops and 
stares; the shoe-blacks forget about brushes and polish; the newsboys 
become quiet ; everyone is distracted from his work; everyone suddenly 
remembers that this band-parade is for a purpose. The music is a 
message: “This is Noche Buena! Come to Mass!” When a Filipino 
band goes abroad to summon the people to church it does its work 
thoroughly. Almost every quarter is visited. Theseus would again 
need a clew from Ariadne to help him to find his way through the 
pointless labyrinth of streets. The music inspirits the people and 
exhorts them in a manner more effective than any human speech. 

From every direction groups of people are making towards the 
church. Across the broad green plaza they come, chatting and laugh- 
ing gaily. The bells are ringing loudly. The band has arrived. The 
musicians are blowing themselves scarlet at the finale. The people are 
flocking into the wide spacious church. 


And inside the church what a scene! The interior is well lighted; 
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the glass chandeliers glitter and sparkle under their crown of brilliant 
electric lights. The pillars and walls are decked with coloured paper 
flowers and graceful coconut palms. The silver facings of the High 
Altar glisten in the light. Fr. Juan is proud of this silver work. He 
will recount to you with due impressiveness, how the old Spanish Friars 
long long ago melted down rings, chains, and ingots of silver sent to 
them from South America, in order to adorn this altar. Invested with 
such ancient glories the polished silver now speaks to the heart of the 
old stirring days of adventure and daring long ago on the Spanish 
Main. 


From the Sanctuary one looks down at a sea of faces. There are no 
benches. The people are densely packed together. The men wear the 
white camisachino — this is a white coat similar to that worn by den- 
tists but without a collar. Women of the poorer classes wear coloured 
mantilla handkerchiefs called in the Visaya dialect “abrigo.” Women of 
the richer class wear Spanish mantillas of black lace that are fastened 
to their raven black hair by jeweled birds and butterflies of sapphires, 
emeralds, and diamonds. Fans of all colours are moving briskly — 
fans adorned with painted roses, fans in all shades of green, blue, and 
orange. The panorama resembles a section of the rainbow. But one 
forgets, for a moment, the celestial phenomenon in listening to the 
crying of some infant. It cannot be helped. If the mothers cannot 
bring the little ones to church they must be absent from the Mass of 
Noche Buena to take care of them. There is much coughing in the 
church; December is the month of colds. There is much whispering; 
the children must talk about the flowers, the lights, the gifts they are 
hoping to receive at home after the Mass. 


The priests come to the Altar. The choir sings the Introit. To- 
night some good singers are assisting the choir and the singing is better 
than usual. The Mass continues. Fr. Juan intones the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis Deo. Simultaneously the curtain occluding the crib falls down; 
the bells peel forth furiously; the organ plays its triumphant music; 
from hidden recesses near the altar several white doves of peace are 
released. To the Filipino mind all this is the acme of religious sym- 
bolism. The choir sings the Gloria to the accompaniment of many 
tambourines. Filipinos love the tambourines; foreigners may perhaps 
dislike them. Thus it is that countries have their own whims and 
fancies; the tower of Babel created more than mere languages. 
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While the Gloria in Excelsis is being sung the Star of Bethlehem 
appears. This is a large five-pointed star of red and yellow tissue paper 
lit up interiorly with a candle. It is ingeniously fastened to a pulley 
on a wire which extends from the organ loft above the main door of 
the church to the sanctuary. Slowly the glowing star glides high over 
the upturned faces of the people on towards the sanctuary. The people, 
although living here in their distant Philippines, realize the meaning 
of the Christmas Star of Bethlehem — “Ang Bito-on sang Noche 
Buena.” They can now say with their forefathers who came from 
the East to Jerusalem: “We have seen His star in the East and are 
come to adore Him.” The children are delighted at the strange sight. 
Isidro, the sacristan, apparelled in crimson cassock and snow-white 
surplice has charge of the mechanism. The children see him in the 
organ loft; they gaze at the star; they gaze at Isidro; they are mute 
with wonder. In the presence of so many spectators Isidro manifests 
a certain exaggerated anxiety about the whole affair — this is a trait 
commonly met with in this world and must readily be overlooked. 
But certain it is, that Isidro’s exalted and critical task up there in the 
organ loft fills every child in the church with envy. 

The Mass continues. At the Credo the tambourines once again 
become prominent. At the Elevation the band plays the “Hymno 
Filipino” ; outside on the plaza mortars are discharged with deafening 
explosions ! 

After the Midnight Mass the people return home and the tradi- 
tional Noche Buena supper is served. This supper is more than a 
meal— it is a family reunion. Ciriaco has come home from the gold 
mines of Luzon; Leopoldo has sailed home from the wilds of Mindanao. 
The whole family is assembled for this supper on Noche Buena. 
Everyone is in high glee. “Buenas Pascua! Buenas Pascua!” —“A 
Happy Christmas! A Happy Christmas!” is heard on every side. 

The children are thinking of their Christmas gifts. Unlike children 
in other lands they do not await these presents in silent expectation — 
they ask for them. That is the custom in the Philippine Islands. 
Fathers, brothers, uncles and aunts are very generous to the little ones 
on Christmas morning. This is not surprising; the chief characteristic 
of the Filipinos is love for their children. After the meal some of the 
members of the family go out for a walk; others prefer to play the old 
traditional Christmas songs on their ukuleles and mandolins; the older 
people sit chatting for a little while before they retire to rest. 
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Christmas gifts play an important part in the celebration of Christ- 
mas in the Philippines. In the factories employees receive Christmas 
gifts from their masters. In Manila and other towns cash is not the 
usual gift; food, clothing; kitchen utensils, boots, shoes, etc., are given 
away as gifts to the workers. In the villages the customary gifts are 
rice, bananas, papayas, mangoes and salt — humble gifts, not to be des- 
pised, for they are a sign of the Christlike charity that forever reigns 
in the hearts of the poor. 

Christmas is kept with high festival throughout the Islands. Even 
the poor Filipino lepers on Culion Island will forget their sad state on 
Christmas eve. The Sisters of St. Paul de Chartres are in charge of 
the Leper Colony on Culion, and these good Sisters do all in their power 
to make Christmas a real day of joy for those “butt-ends of human 
beings lying there almost unrecognizable, but still breathing, still think- 
ing, still remembering.” The Manila newspapers of December 10th will 
contain a brief paragraph that is of vital interest to the poor lepers 
on Culion Island. 

“Sailing at 11 o’clock on Saturday morning on the annual Christmas 
trip to the Culion Leper Colony, the government cutter Banahaw will 
carry approximately 300 passengers who will visit their friends and 
relatives in the colony.” 

Then Banahaw will arrive at Culion on the 24th December — in 
time for Noche Buena. It makes one glad to think that the Government 
finds time to attend to such an insignificant detail. 


THE PEACE OF HOME 


“To the less hardened, less sophisticated of my friends,” writes 
John Moody at the close of his autobiography and story of his con- 
version, “to those many whose friendships I value most; and to all who 
possess ideals of faith, and hope and charity ——and yet may vaguely 


wonder what the Catholic Church has given me which I did not possess 
before — I have this to say: 


“This great Mother Church of the Christian Faith has brought me 
the inestimable blessing of perfect peace. Where all was doubt before, 
she gives me certainty. Where all was chaos and confusion, she has 
brought me order. Where once was only shadow, I now have sub- 
stance. And darkness has been replaced by sunlight.” 
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Christmas in the Heart 
E. A. Manean, C.Ss.R. 


“So that’s it! You think I can’t throw snowballs because I’m 
Bobby’s mother! You little imps, I’ll show you!” 

This outburst came from the laughing lips of Martha Hurley. She 
made good her word. She let fly a well-directed snow-ball and it 
plumped against the stomach of Bobby, her own son, who was just 
finishing his ninth year. Another snowy missile struck Jackie Krause 
in the back of the neck as he was bending down for more ammunition; 
a third hit Joey Walters in the hand just as he was about to fire. Yes, 
she could still throw snowballs though she was the mother of five lusty 
youngsters. 

Johnnie was asleep now. That explained how she could be out here 
engaging the neighborhood boys in a snowball fight at a little after ten 
o’clock on the morning of Christmas eve. She had come out ostensibly 
to sweep off the snow from the front porch, — it was still falling in 
great fluffy flakes, — but with a secret wish that the boys would start 
throwing at her. They had started at the instigation of her own Bobby, 
who knew his mother. But Bobby in giving his instructions for the 
warfare had said, “If anybody hits her I'll kill him.” And so during 
the fight they deftly managed to miss her. 

The three other Hurley children, Martha, eight, Dolly, six, and 
Tommy, almost four, were dancing and shouting gleefully as they 
watched mother steadily push back the boys. Sometimes little Martha 
would do her share by throwing a handful of snow into the face of 
one of the boys as he ran past. 

Now Mrs. Hurley was down in the yard. As she ran about, as 
enthusiastic as any of the boys, she thought: “It’s Christmas eve again! 
The grand old feast! What a Christmas it’s going to be! I hope Bob 
doesn’t forget the new decorations I told him to get. We'll have a great 
time putting them up. . . . The Plaza certainly looked like Christmas 
last night when Emmet and Elaine drove us out there. The old town 
is developing a great civic spirit.” 

Curiously, Martha could ruminate thus while seeming to put all her 
attention on the snowball fight. She always had been a famous 
dreamer. 

“Poor Elaine!” She was thinking of Elaine, or Mrs. Cleveland, 
formerly just plain Ellen Turner. “What does she get out of life? 
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Why she looks ten years older than her age. And Emmet! poor boy! 
A convert at that, and Elaine has to spoil his life for him. He just 
dotes on children. I feel sorry for him.” 

She often allowed her thoughts to stray in this fashion as she won- 
dered sadly what had changed her dear old friend Ellen Turner into the 
ultra-fashionable, artificial, almost heartless Elaine Cleveland. And all 
the time child-starved Emmet was eating his heart out. 

The snow-fight raged on. So hectic was it that no one noticed the 
approach of this very Elaine. Elaine tried to get past the danger zone, 
but just when she was in front of Hurley’s house, a fairly compact 
snowball, propelled by the sturdy arm of Bobby, sailed past Martha and 
struck the newcomer on the side of the head, made her ear buzz and 
spoiled her dainty new sea-green veil. 

Elaine did not join in the battle. Instead, it came to an abrupt end. 
Her eyes were flashing. Her face took on an arrogant expression. 

“Martha,” she snapped, “what fine manners your boy has! Why 
don’t you train him to know better ?” 

This was the first time she had spoken thus to Martha. But she 
was angry and had spoken without thinking. She let the words stand. 

“Oh, bother, Elaine!” answered Martha. “Surely you see the child 
didn’t mean to hit you. None of us saw you coming.” 

“No, of course not. How could you, when you run around like a 
girl of twelve? You must have time to waste. Why I — —” 

“Yes, I still have time for a little fun. Come, Elaine, you used to 
be a fine shot yourself,” —a half smile flickered across Elaine’s face — 
“forget the little accident.” 

Martha was quick to notice the flicker and she hastened to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to melt some of the ice in Elaine’s heart. 
She wanted to try out the warm atmosphere of a real old-fashioned 
topsy-turvy, Christmas-eve house on this deluded friend. 

Bobby also had noticed the smile. He broke for the house, rushed 
inside and upstairs just as Elaine accepted the invitation of Martha to 
step in for a few moments. 

Mrs. Cleveland was ruefully looking at her veil as Bobby ran down 
from upstairs. He had a little bank in his hands. He held it out to 
Elaine and as he looked up into her face there were two large tears 
ready to run from his blinking blue eyes. 

“Mrs. Cleveland,” he stammered, “please excuse me for — for hit- 
ting you; I—TI didn’t see you in time. Here is some money I saved 
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in my bank for — for Christmas presents” — he gulped, and then con- 
tinued — “there’s two dollars and eighteen cents; will that be enough 
for another veil?” 

Here was some of Martha’s training, suddenly realized Elaine. 
Now she could see the meanness of her remark. Something turned 
over in her heart as she read the beautiful sincerity, the aching pain 
of the sacrifice and the heroic courage depicted in the little face up- 
turned to hers. She could not resist. Swiftly she stooped and kissed 
Bobby. 

“Oh, my darling,” she said, “thank you ever so much. No, no; my 
veil is all right; and here’s something to add to your bank.” She gave 
him a dollar. 

Martha breathed a “Thank you, Lord,” and then said smiling: “I’m 
proud of my little man, Elaine. Bobby, the Infant Jesus is very well 
pleased with you. Now you will have a happy Christmas.” She kissed 
him and hugged him close for a moment, and then, excusing herself, 
went to look at her famous Christmas-eve vegetable soup. 

Elaine accepted Martha’s invitation to stay for the soup. Meanwhile, 
as she held Dolly in her lap, talked to little Martha and played with 
Tommy, she wondered what this house had done to her. The jolly 
disorder, — she wouldn’t have called it jolly yesterday — did not seem 
to repel her in the least. A broken pencil here, a piece of paper there, 
baby clothes about — everything seemed jolly. 

She set the table. When Johnnie woke up she went upstairs with 
Martha, carried him down for her and watched with interest while 
Martha bathed and dressed him. 

Once, before the soup was served, while Martha was in the kitchen 
and Elaine was holding Dolly on her lap in the front room, Dolly 
suddenly said to her, “Gee, you’re swell. Mother always told us you 
were, but we didn’t know.” 

It was well Martha wasn’t there then, because it took Elaine a full 
minute to get over the shock of realizing that this candid child was 
analyzing her. 

Yes, queer things happened in her heart all during her visit. When 
she left she was in the midst of some marvelous change. Her face 
had actually become younger. Her smile brought back to Martha the 
sweet Ellen she had known ten years before. Elaine clung to Dolly 
when she said good-bye. 

The process went on. It was still active when Emmet came home 
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to her about four o’clock in the afternoon. The hungry look was gone 
from his face. It always was when he was doing things like those he 
had been occupied with during the past two hours. Bob Hurley, Mar- 
tha’s husband, had called for Emmet at two and they had toured the 
business district, watching the children and Santa Claus, taking in 
Punch and Judy shows, buying presents for the Hurley children. 
They were just a couple of overgrown boys now as they pulled up, 
laden with packages for Emmet’s. 


“Elaine,” said Emmet, “I’m going to help Bob home, then I’ll be 
back. Will you go over to Bob’s with me later? They want us for 
dinner and then to help them decorate. Shall we?” Somehow he 
didn’t feel so much trepidation at asking this question. He had noticed 
the softening of his wife’s features. 


“I have a better plan,” she said. “You two wait here till I come 
back. I'll be back in forty-five minutes. Then we can all go over 
together.” 


She left two wondering men behind and departed hastily. Bob was 
too surprised to speak, and besides, a question or a remark might hurt 
Emmet’s feelings at such a time. Emmet was too surprised and too 
happy to speak. 


In exactly forty minutes she returned. She sounded the horn of 
the car in front of the house and then drove into the garage. The two 
blocks to Bob’s house were to be made on foot. By the time the two 
men were ready she was standing in front waiting for them. Her arms 
were full of bundles. 


She was merry all the way to Bob’s. Her laughter was like a tonic 
to Emmet’s heart. 

Hubbub! The word does not half describe what went on in the 
Hurley home. Martha dashed hither and thither. She prepared the 
meal, but she also did a huge share of the decorating. Elaine and Em- 
met helped her and carried out her directions. Bob and Bobby at- 
tended to the crib. The Christmas tree would come later. Martha 
tried to take care of her little brother, Johnnie, but often he escaped 
her as an elusive half-back and he wriggled around under everybody’s 
feet, crowing and shouting delightedly. Dolly and Tommy added to 
the glorious confusion. 


Dinner was a happy affair. Everybody was talking. Emmet could 
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not keep his adoring eyes from straying towards Elaine. This was the 
girl he had courted. 

Decorating was in order for Emmet again after dinner. Elaine 
insisted on washing the dishes and Martha had to leave the kitchen and 
help Emmet. 

When Elaine came into the front room again the crib was almost 
finished and Martha and Emmet were busy with the Christmas tree. 
Before Elaine could begin work, Dolly came to her, took her hand and 
led her to the crib. She looked up into Elaine’s eyes and in her clear 
voice said: 

“Doesn’t the Infant Jesus look cute? I’m going to give Him a gift, 
myself. Mother says that’s what we ought to do. She says that she 
always offers us, Bobby and Martha and Tommy and Johnnie and me 
to the Infant. Do you do that? Are you going to give him your 
children too?” 

The child had unwittingly touched a sore spot in Elaine’s heart. 
Fortunately, the others, hearing, but unable to interfere, were gentle 
and kind. They kept up a flow of conversation and busied themselves 
with their work. Elaine seemed to shake herself as she said, “Yes, 
dear,” and proceeded to try to relate a story to Dolly. 

“Eight o’clock,” announced Martha soon. “Elaine, I wonder” — 
she smiled — would you, would you like to put Dolly to bed?” 

“Oh, I’d love it. May I? Come, Dolly, say good-night now, so 
that you can get to sleep before Santa comes.” 

When Elaine returned, her face was radiant. She had been weep- 
ing, but she didn’t seem to care who knew it. Quickly she went to 
Emmet. 

“TIsn’t it time for us to be going?” she said. “You know — you 
know — we have to get to Confession tonight.” 

Emmet threw his arm about her shoulder. “You bet. And remem- 
ber, we have to get home and do our own decorating.” 

“Yes. Come, let’s go. Martha, I can’t tell you how much I thank 
you. You’re such a dear. Good-night now. Good-night, Bob. We'll 
wish you a Merry Christmas at Midnight Mass. 

At midnight, St. Joseph’s was crowded as usual. Over twelve 
hundred people went over the old old story of Christmas again. All 
hearts were filled with joy; but none was more flooded with happiness 
than that of Elaine Cleveland, who had learned to look upon Christmas 
through the eyes and the heart of a child. 
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Christmas In Rome 
R. J. Mitrer, C.Ss.R. 


na — In the afternoon of Christmas Eve 
This is a description of the : 
Christmas scene in the center | We gathered in our little chapel to re- 
of Christianity, the City of | cite the Christmas Office. There were, 
Rome, as written from a per- 
sonal viewpoint by one who has | perhaps, twelve or fourteen of us, but 
eenenanaciion we came from nearly that many dif- 
ferent nations of the western world — 
Poland and Spain, England and Austria, France and America, Italy, 
Germany, Holland and Czecho-Slovakia, and it was one of the first times 
we had gathered to say the Office in common. Before we began, the 
Superior had assigned the various functions of the office to certain 
ones; and then, without previous practice together, we went through 
the intricate process of Office in Choir as though we had been doing so 
all our lives. ‘‘Laudate Dominum, omnes Gentes,” had a real meaning 
there; praise the Lord, all ye nations; the Little Infant, Who had 
brought us together, and in Whose honor we were reciting the praises 
of the Lord, had indeed, in the words of the same Office “made His 
salvation known to all the ends of the earth.” 

In the evening we gathered in the monastery refectory or dining 
room at the usual hour for our Roman supper — eight o’clock. After 
supper we all had to make a pilgrimage to the church to see the crib. 
In Rome, the Christmas cribs are on the whole more pretentious than 
those at home. One special feature in many of them is an arrangement 
of mirrors, so cleverly placed that you cannot detect them, and giving 
the effect of far reaches into the distance. Then they often have God 
the Father above, angels descending, and, of course, shepherds and ani- 
mals in abundance. Many of them, too, have lighting systems by 
which they can change the effect from night, to dawn, to daylight. 

After that the Americans gathered together in one cf the rooms for 
a little while, and talked about what all exiles talk about on Christmas 
— home, and the Christmases spent at home in days gone by. 

There was to be no midnight mass at St. Peter’s; in fact, as far 
as we knew, only two public churches were to have midnight mass in 
the city: the German National Church of the “Anima,” and St. Mary 
Major’s. St. Mary Major’s is only a few steps from Sant’ Alfonso, 
where we resided, and besides, it is there that a portion of the crib of 
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the first Christmas night is venerated; so we decided to go to St. Mary 
Major’s. 

I had wrapped my heavy cloak, or “Zimarra” around me, and lain 
on my bed, for an hour or two of sleep before midnight; then suddenly 
I heard what I thought at first was indeed the angels’ voices; and 
awoke to find that it was the American confrere, who had softly opened 
my door and come in to awaken me singing “Adeste Fideles.” 

As we made our way across the “Piazza di Santa Maria Maggiorre” 
it was surely anything but the Christmas weather we had been accus- 
tomed to. Misty, wet, and almost warm, it seemed more like Spring 
than anything else. In the great basilica, the Canons were chanting the 
Office of Christmas, and there was an immense crowd. 


There are no pews in Saint Mary Major’s; just the great extent of 
stone floor, mammoth stone columns, and the great, flat, coffered ceiling, 
rich with designs wrought in gold — the first gold, they say, that was 
brought back from America early in the sixteenth century. Perhaps 
a little more than three quarters of the way down the center of the 
‘Church rises the Papal altar, with its carved canopy rising high above 
it, supported by four large porphyry pillars. In front of the altar is a 
crypt, and beneath the very altar is preserved the precious relic of the 


crib in which the Infant Saviour was placed on that Christmas night 
nineteen hundred years ago. 


Tonight, it was exposed for veneration 
on the altar itself. 


We were able to draw very close to it, and could 
see that it is but a fragment of the original; something that looked like 
pieces of very worn old wood. 

Only the Pope or his special delegate, usually a Cardinal, can say 
Mass on a Papal altar; so the altar itself was not to be used tonight. 
Instead, a temporary altar had been erected in front of the crypt, and 
there the mass was celebrated — pontifical high mass — by a strange 
archbishop (you cannot keep track of bishops and archbishops in Rome; 
one bishop is reported to have said, as the result of painful experiences 
in the Eternal City: “A Bishop ranks lower in Rome than a sacristan.”’) 
—a little man with a big, bushy, black and grey beard, and a clear, 
ringing voice. 

On returning home, the two Americans said their three masses in 
turn at the shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, one serving the 
masses of the other. 


Christmas dinner, of course, was like Christmas dinner all over the 
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world, but with Italian specialties. The Italian equivalent of our fruit 
cake is a kind of sponge cake; there is another dessert, served at 
various times throughout the year, called “zuppa Inglese” — “English 
soup,” — though the English confrere said: “It’s neither soup, nor is it 
English!” It consists of a kind of cake flavored with rum, which, it 
must be said, salutes the palate of strangers with what may be called a 
start upon their first encounter. 


Christmas afternoon is spent by many Romans, clerical and lay, in 
strolling from one Church to the other and admiring the various cribs. 
Some of the churches have what they advertise as a “presepio animato” 
—an “animated crib.” One place in particular had a wonderful dis- 
play. The Infant was almost lost in the multitude of figures, all “ani- 
mated’”— all moving up and down, or back and forth in the perform- 
ance of their various actions. There were Magi bowing down in 
adoration, shepherds playing on pipes and drums, workmen chopping 
and sawing wood, loiterers drinking or playing cards in the tavern, 
housewives bowing over the washtubs — and many others. 


But, of course, the thing that is altogether special to an American’s 
eyes, is—the preaching of the little children, —the “kiddies” as all 
the English speaking people call them — both boys and girls —in the 
Church of Ara Coeli. 

Ara Coeli is the ancient Franciscan Church, and contains a miracu- 
lous statue of the Infant Jesus. To reach the Church you ascend a 
broad and lofty flight of white steps; and then, as you enter on Christ- 
mas afternoon (if you managed to get through the crowd and past the 
vendors of toys, medals, holy cards, and sweets stationed all up and 
down the steps), you will see to your left, on a platform that is level 
with your eyes, a life-size statue of our Lady and another of St. Joseph, 
with the miraculous Infant, wrapped in close fitting swathing bands and 
laid in a manger. But His swathing bands are of rich material, and 
simply covered with gold and precious stones — the thanksgiving offer- 
ings of people who have received favors from Him through the years. 
And if you look closely you will see on the platform various baskets 
and heaps of fresh fruit, vegetables, and eggs —the offerings of the 
people to the little Infant. 


Directly across from the crib, and to your right as you enter the 
church, is a pulpit raised to a level with the Infant; and it is from 
there that the “kiddies” deliver their little sermons. All afternoon 
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there is a line of children standing on the steps of the pulpit, and as 
soon as one has finished, before the admiring murmur of the crowd has 
had a chance to die down, the next one begins. 

Most of the children are completely unafraid, and use a variety of 
expressions and inflections and a wealth of graceful gestures that very 
few American children could equal or surpass. They range in age 
from four up to about ten or twelve. Most of their little sermons seem 
to be pieces or poems memorized from some book, but they give them 
wonderfully well. I remember well one little fellow (this was in Sant’ 
Alfonso where the children also give their sermons each evening after 
services), who was imitating the angels announcing the birth of Christ. 
“E nato! e nato!” he cried; “He is born! Hé is born!” And then 
placing his hand to his mouth, he turned from side to side with upraised 
head as though he were blowing a trumpet: “Alleluja! Allelooo-ja!” 

Saint Stephen’s Day, December 26, is also a holiday in Rome, and on 
that day, even more so than Christmas itself, people crowd the streets 
going from church to church, all dressed in their Sunday best. It 
almost seems to be a social function. 

The Christmas holidays seem to increase in fervor until Epiphany, 
which seems to be almost of greater importance for the Romans, as far 
as external demonstration is concerned, then Christmas itself. For a 
few days near the Feast of Epiphany, there is solemn mass on successive 
days in the Church of Sant’ Andrea della Valle — but each day in a 
different rite— Greek, Ruthenian, Chaldee, Coptic, and others, — an- 
other indication that the little Infant, “has made known his salvation to 
all the ends of the earth!” 


THE MAIN THING 


A young man, who aspired to be an artist and who worked tirq 
lessly, one day asked the well-known artist, Jean Francois Millet, to 
look at his work. One after another, he submitted his canvasses to the 
eye of the master. Finally the master said: 

“I see you can paint, —I see you can paint, — but what have you 
got to say?” 

As another artist, Furche, said, “There can be no real creation ex- 
cept one have something to express.” 

ma 
A contented mind has a continual feast. 
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A Christmas Rhapsody 


SHORT SHORT STORY Uwnannnn~an~ana~w 
Bart GALLIGAN, C.Ss.R. 





It was the night before Christmas. Mrs. McTighe was giving the 
last touches to the Christmas tree. The children were upstairs in bed. 
In an arm chair by the open fireplace old Mr. Gaudenet sat gazing at 
the dying embers on the grate. 

“Thank God, that’s done,” said Mrs. McTighe, sinking into a chair 
opposite her father. She waited for comments on her artistry. None 
was forthcoming. “How are you feeling, Father?” He continued to 
stare at the dying embers. “Is there anything wrong?’ His head sank 
to his breast. Mrs. McTighe became uneasy. “Tell me, Father, tell 
me. What is wrong?” She lifted his face to hers. 

“T’m sad, Carrie,” he sighed. 

“Come, come, Father! This is Christmas Eve. Why not play a 
little music?” She motioned him to the old piano that stood in the 
corner, well knowing the soothing effects of music on his sensitive soul. 

For in his day Mr. Gaudenet had been a musician of wide renown. 
The City Symphony Orchestra still looked back with pride to the 
position of national fame that it had attained under the directorship 
of “Professor Gaudenet.” But even at the height of his glory, it was 
the service of his own parish church of St. Joseph’s that was ever first 
in the heart of the good man. Till came the bitter day when the new 
pastor rather bluntly told the aging organist that he would not be 
needed and that henceforth a younger and more active man was to take 
charge of the “liturgical” music of St. Joseph’s. That was the blow 
that caused the final collapse of his great genius. Though acknowledg- 
ing the justice and reasonableness of the decision, poor Mr. Gaudenet 
could never fully bring himself to forgive the “ingratitude,” as he 
termed it, of his pastor. 

“Come, Father,” continued Mrs. McTighe, “just a little Christmas 
hymn.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“But why, Father? You are coming with me to Midnight Mass. 
You should be bright and happy.” 

“Daughter, when I think of what Christmas used to be” — his 
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words came slowly — “when I recall what Midnight Mass meant to 
me, the happiness of preparing the choir, the joy that thrilled me at 
the organ console, O daughter ——” He broke down and sobbed. 

Mrs. McTighe knelt down beside him. “Come, Father, do not 
think of that now,” she said. But the words seemed empty and mean- 
ingless. Pitiful as it was to see one who by his genius could once sway 
thousands, now reduced to the impotence of old age, she felt helpless 
to console him. She could have mingled her tears with his. 

“At least, Father, you can play for me, who love to hear you?” She 
helped him over to the piano and seated him on the bench. As he still 
made no move to comply, she placed his hands on the keyboard. At 
the touch of the ivories the musician within him seemed to awake. 
Mechanically he began to play. It was “Adeste Fideles.” But some- 
thing was amiss. The fingers were not responding. He stopped short. 

“T can’t,” he cried in anguish. ‘I cannot play even a simple hymn. 
My work is finished — finished forever.” Tears coursed down his 
wrinkled cheeks. His daughter looked on in silence. 

Suddenly the telephone rang through the room. Mrs. McTighe 
crossed the room and went out into the hallway. 

“Oh, mama, mama! That’s Santy Claus.” A small pajamaed fig- 
ure was peering down from the top of the staircase. 

“Nonsense, child!” Mrs. McTighe was vexed. “Go right back to 


bed this minute or he won’t come at all.” The small white form 
vanished. 


“Hello!” .... 

“This is Mrs. McTighe speaking” .... 

“A happy Christmas, Father!” .... 

“That’s perfectly all right, Father. I had just finished decorating 


the tree and was waiting up with my father till time for Midnight 
Mass.” .... 


“What, what’s that?” .... 

“Delightful, Father. I’m sure he would. A thousand thanks.” .... 

When she returned Mr. Gaudenet was standing by the piano. “Who 
was that, Carrie?” he demanded. 


“That was the pastor. And, Father, he asked if you would be able 
to play a solo at the Offertory of Midnight Mass. Think you will? 
I told him you would.” She watched him closely. 


In an instant he became a changed man. The years dropped from 
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him. He stood erect, a strange glint in his eyes, his body acquiver. 

“The pastor has asked me? Oh, Carrie, I am capable of anything 
now. Such a kind priest! And to think I am once more to sit at the 
organ of St. Joseph’s and play for the coming of the Saviour! What 
time is it now, Carrie?” 

. * = @ 

The Church was flooded with light. Garlands of evergreen swung 
from pillar to pillar, spreading a fresh fragrance over the assembled 
worshippers. The altar glowed with a profusion of candles and red 
poinsettias. Acolytes and priests were garbed in spotless white and 
cloth of gold. But of all things beautiful, the most beautiful by far was 
the impromptu organ solo at the Offertory of the Mass. At first a dis- 
tant murmur, it drew nearer, swelled in soul-stirring harmonies, soared 
aloft in a rapture of sheer delight, descended in sweet flowing cadences, 
trilled on the verge of audibility — then rose again, paused, crashed to 
a climax of gorgeous sonorousness, swiftly dropped, died to a whisper 
and was silent. Even the untrained could recognize in it a translation 
of the meaning of Christmas into the strains of music. Not a sound was 
heard throughout the vast edifice. The congregation sat spellbound. It 
was sublime, heavenly, as though an angel sat at the console and trans- 
posed the ecstasies of Paradise for the ears of mortal men to hear. 

On their way out that Christmas morning folks spoke of it in bated 
breath. But the artist was already back home in his arm chair by the 
fireplace, his head thrown back, his eyes closed, on his lips a smile of 
heavenly peace. He was dead. The effort had been too much. The 
soul had soared, with the music it had created, to God. 


GENEROUS — TO A FAULT 
A priest once startled his people by making the remark, in a sermon 


on the text: “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
suffer the loss of his soul,” that many people lose their souls because 
they are too generous. He saw the surprise in the faces of his congrega- 
tion, so he repeated his words and explained them thus: 

“Many people come to the church, listen attentively to the sermon, 
and then when it is over they proceed to distribute it mentally to the 
people around them. One part they apply to a certain man of their ac- | 
quaintance, another part to a woman; this admonition should be heeded 
by so and so, they say; that thought ought to strike terror in the heart 


of someone else. So they dish out the entire sermon, and keep nothing 
for themselves.” 
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An Open Letter 


To a Victim of the Depression 
DEAR FRIEND: 


I know what manner of life you are leading. Daily, for months and 
perhaps years, you have walked the streets looking for work. Now and 
then you found it, for a few hours or a few days. Then back to tramp- 
ing the streets again, hearing the words, now blunt, now soft, now lush 
with promises that never materialized, that left you still unemployed. 

Sitting at home becomes an agony to you. Wondering how long 
you will have a place to stay. Seeing others, dependent on you and 
bound up in your love, suffering, doing without things, struggling, 
always struggling. Receiving the doled out charity of well-dressed, 
well-fed representatives of society, until the hurt of your dependence 
has become white-hot iron in your soul. It is work you want, the right 
to live by the toil of your hands, the right to be independent, and to be 
reasonably unafraid of the future. Right now you have none of these 
things, and the combined forces of bitterness and worry and want grow 
increasingly difficult to withstand. 

To oppose these things, I confess that it must seem bold of me to 
put any trust in words. You have heard and read many things designed 
for your comfort and alleviation. Politicians have made promises; 
social theorists have written books; optimists have devised programs 
for making the best of the depression. But still the hurt and bitterness 
are in your soul, and words have been to no avail. 

What more, then, is to be said? Let me offer you a word of genuine 
religion, of the kind of religion that really comforts and uplifts from 
no matter what depths, the kind of religion that is rare both in the belief 
and practice of multitudes today. At the mention of the topic, you may 
be tempted to cry: “There’s nothing in that, when bread and work is 
my need!” Yet I only ask you to read me through and see. 

I know that the Russian bolsheviks have dubbed religion as “the 
opiate of the people,” by that term implying that it is something foisted 
upon the lower and needy classes for the purpose of making them satis- 
fied to continue suffering at the hands of exploiters. Yet, however 
much they rant and rave on this theme, their statement is untrue. Reli- 
gion does bring comfort to the hearts of those who suffer in any way, 
but almost by the same means that it comforts, it strikes at the evils that 
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make for suffering, and through the persons who learn comfort from it, 
religion alone can cleanse society from the ills that without it are bound 
to prevail. Religion therefore has something very important to say to 
the victim of the depression today. 


First of all, religion has something to say to you as an individual, 
apart from society, apart from your fellow-man! Religion is your com- 
munication with God, in response to His communication of Himself to 
you. For the purposes of your communication with God, all things in 
life have a part to play, even the ills and woes brought on you by a man- 
made depression. In a time like this especially, your sense of religion 
should ask: “How have I communicated throughout life with God, in 
response to His rendering of Himself to me? He has created me; has 
made Himself known to me; has proclaimed His will to me; has shown 
His great purposes to me — especially that which has designed a per- 
fect happiness with Him as a reward for perfect service on my part.” 
So the questions mount one after the other, as of a judge or lawyer 
holding your soul on trial: “Do you think now that you have responded 
always to God’s well laid plan and made yourself worthy, not of an 
undisturbed state of well-being here on earth, but of the great destiny 
He has in store for you? Have you never forgotten God, never flaunted 
His wise will, never made out destinies of your own scheming, contrary 
to His design? Ina word, have you never sinned in the sight of God? 
... If you have done these things in small matters or in great, then what 
an opportunity for your sufferings of the present to fill up the measure 
of your indebtedness to God for all He has done for you! What shall 
you say, if you have wronged God’s love but once in your life, but that 
now you are walking back, with many a stumble and many a heartache, 
to the place in life where you first turned from the signposts that God 
had erected to guide you from the first moment to the last!” 


This application of your sufferings, even the bitter sufferings caused 
by the depression, against the debt your heart knows you owe to God — 
would be a source of genuine heartease, were you not distracted from its 
value by comparison of your lot with that of others. For as sure as fate, 
you will say to me: What about these others around me, whose sins 
have been blacker than mine and a hundred times more numerous — 
what of them and their retribution? Is God taking toll of my sins and 
letting these others thrive of their evil? They made the depression and 
have not suffered from it —they broke me and my kind on the wheel 
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of their power, and out of our breaking have come into their joy. 

In answer let me ask you a question: Do you want their lot, and to 
forsake your own? It is you whom God has favored, if He has saved 
for you, out of the wreckage of your possessions, only the hope and 
expectation of happiness with Him; yea, if He has preserved in you that 
hope through the destruction of all your other gains. Would you ex- 
change God’s plan for the plan of a man who is rich but never happy, 
and not to be happy ever? If you would, then false values still rule 
your life, and your part in making the depression has been as great, 
though but an ineffectual desire, as that of the man who has both desired 
and achieved. And neither you, futily desiring, nor be, emptily 
possessing, will find a moment’s peace for your souls. 

If, on the other hand, you now recognize that once you lost sight of 
God’s plan, and followed other aims, at least in desire, and now find 
comfort in the fact that your sufferings are the road back to sanity of 
view, then you — with all your weakness and apparent helplessness — 
are the type of man upon whom the reorganization of society depends. 
Alas, your number is deceivingly small. Most victims of the depression 
say that all they ask is little enough, just enough to be able to get along, 
but give them the opportunity to gain power and position by a rare stroke 
— intrinsically unjust but popularly approved — and they would seize it 
without a question. Thus do they allign themselves with the depression- 
producers and the despoilers of God’s social plan. 

But if suffering has not warped your mind nor choked your sense 
of religion, then you are the man the world needs. The world needs to 
see men like you, clinging to the things of God through every trial, if it 
is ever to be taught that it is clinging to dead and hopeless things; it 
needs voices like yours to tell it that it is a fool; it needs to be nauseated 
with its worldliness and injustice and golden-calf worshipping through 
seeing the calm composure of a man who wants God more than gold; 
it needs, not revolution and anarchy to set it right, but some beginning 
of Christian example in its extremes of self-renunciation, to flail it from 
the temple of human kind. The relief of the depression lies in the hands 
of Christians; for only when Christian lives show the power of Chris- 
tianity, will Christian principles effect reforms within the world. 

You may say that I am implicitly asking you to be a martyr, a martyr 
at the hands of the evils of the age. No. One does not ask a man to be 
a martyr. Either he has the stuff, that is to say, the Christianity, of 
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which martyrs are made, or he has not. If he has not, and refuses the 
claims of Christianity to rule him, he will join the ranks of the rebels 
and radicals, making confusion more confounded and giving injustice a 
home in two camps when it had only one before. If he has, he will need 
no urging. He knows that the blood of his suffering will produce 
justice while it makes him glorious forever. 


Do not doubt that your sufferings will work justice into the pattern 
of society, if in a Christian manner borne. As surely as the early 
martyrs spread the faith by dying for it, as surely as the English Cath- 
olics bought faith for their children by impoverishing themselves to pre- 
serve it, sacrificing their possessions, paying fines of thousands of dollars 
for mere attendance at Holy Mass, so the real Christian of today is sow- 
ing the seeds of justice and peace for the world’s tomorrow by living for 
their souls while dying in their bodies of the diseases non-Christian 
injustice has bred. Nor is this a mere passive, subjection to fate and 
the earthly powers that be; it is an active, driving participation in the 
program for social reform that the Church of Christ is trying to diffuse 
throughout the world. 


Then take your comfort, even while your heart aches, and your sensi- 
tiveness revolts, and your pride blusters, and your body hungers, and 
your love for your own is anguish, — not from politicians or theorists 
or insipid optimists, but from true religion and from God. You have 
your own debts to pay to God; pay them. You have your work to do in 
behalf of the world; your sermon to preach. Preach it by making your- 
self a better Christian, in joy and in sorrow, in pain and loss, in living 
and dying, showing the world what it means to hope and trust in God. 
Then the program of Christ and His Church, that alone begets harmony 
among men and nations, will take root in your life, and will grow till it 
permeates with new life the whole garden of mankind. 

Sincerely Yours, 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


ae 


From the text “make to you friends of the mammon of iniquity, 
that when you shall fail they may receive you into everlasting dwell- 
ings” we see that almsgiving or charity is the art of arts — the one that 
produces the most perfect works; for it constructs for us not dwellings 
that will decay, but homes of eternal life. — St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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Gathered at Dawn 
SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XXXIX 


The other day the life-story of a little Florentine lad came to my 
hands. Twenty years have passed since that boy went to God, but 
every Florentine, and even every Italian still speaks of the angelic lad 
who had been their companion of other days. But four years ago, his 
brother, Pietro, died, and since the parents desired to have the two 
boys rest in one tomb — for they had been very close to each other in 
life — they found a body in a state of perfect preservation despite the 
fact that the boy had died of tubercular meningitis. This event in- 
creased the demand for some sort of biography of the boy, and the 
mother finally yielded to the pressure of friends and gave to the public 
the memories she had cherished through the years. In this way Father 
Giacinto Ugo Mioni was enabled to give us the slender biography “Un 
Giglio sul Calvario — Vita di Pippo Michelini” (Rome, 1934). 


PIPPO MICHELINI 1902-1912 
Filippo Michelini, known more familiarly as “Pippo,” was born in 


the city of Florence on October 25, 1902. He came from a deeply 
religious family, and his father and mother recognized in him a gift 
from God. Six days later he was baptized and received as his patron 
the great Florentine saint, Philip Neri. 

THROUGH THE EYES OF A BROTHER 

“For many reasons,” a Dominican Father writes of him, “Philip 
really seemed an angel, that is, a superior being, living here on earth 
to enrich it with divine beauty. In his actions, even the most indifferent, 
in his carriage, in his speech there breathed such a grace and simplicity 
that one was fascinated.” They speak of the joy that his very presence 
seemed to diffuse about him, of the captivating smile he habitually wore, 
of the innocence that made itself felt by others. 

But one of the finest traits of his character was his power to feel 
for others, the power to sacrifice self to the convenience of others. 
This was particularly clear in his relations with his brother Peter. Peter 
acquired from birth such physical handicaps and unfavorable conditions 
that it could never be hoped that he would become strong enough to 
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get along without care and assistance. Besides, defective eyesight ren- 
dered him almost totally blind. Between these two brothers there 
sprang up a relationship of such delicate consideration and affectionate 
helpfulness that it can be said to be an outstanding event even in a life 
as exemplary as Pippo’s. 

Pippo became the hand and eyes of little Peter, and would wait upon 
him in everything. If anything was to be looked for, Pippo would do 
it; he would help him to dress; he would take him to school with him 
and see to it that he was safely at his little desk before he was satisfied. 
The two boys became inseparable. No wonder, then, that the parents 
wanted them also together in the tomb. 


One day, Pippo found his mother in tears, and upon asking the 
reason, she told the lad of her fears and sadness when thinking of 
Peter’s future. The little lad looked up into the face of the disconsolate 
mother, and putting his little arms about her, he said: 

“Don’t cry, mamma. See my eyes which can see for a great dis- 
tance. I will be Peter’s protector, and he will want for nothing. O if 
I could only give him one of my eyes, so that both you and he could be 
happy!” 

HIS MOTHER 

Mother was everything to Pippo. For him the very form of his 
mother enshrined all that was loveable among creatures ; to be separated 
from her was torture. He seemed to realize quite distinctly what sac- 
rifices she had made for him, and learned early to be of help around 
the home. When he was three, he contracted diphtheria and was taken 
to the hospital. Naturally this meant that he was to be separated from 
his mother. Although a model patient in every way, he called contin- 
ually for his mother, and when later she came, a marked improvement 
was noticeable. He seemed to think that mother could do all things — 
and what lad does not think so? 


“T am already better,” he would tell her. “Don’t be afraid, Mamma 
dear, Jesus is going to cure me.” And as a matter of fact, the boy re- 
covered very rapidly. 

He had a habit of getting up a little before his mother and doing 
some few little chores around the home, and delighted to tell mother 
when she arose, all that he had done. He sought out ways in which to 
bring pleasure to his mother, and showed himself very appreciative for 
each favor he would receive from his mother — an appreciation that he 
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summed up in practical obedience in all things, as well as in the majestic 
promise: 

“How I wish I were grown up so that I could repay you! When I 
get big I am going to repay you for all that you have done for me!” 

The Michelini family had a great devotion to St. Philip Benizi and 
the Seven Holy Founders of the Servite Order. The entire family 
made the pilgrimage to Monte Senario several times, which is looked 
upon as the cradle of the Servite Order. Here the lad imbibed a great 
devotion to St. Philip Benizi, and some time after, when he was five 
years old and he contracted a very dangerous fever, he simply asked 
for some of the water from the spring of St. Philip and was promptly 
cured. 


FIRST EDUCATION 


When he was five he began to attend the catechism classes and 
showed himself very eager and apt in acquiring religious knowledge. 
His memory which was very good enabled him to repeat the entire les- 
son for the benefit of his mother and brother Peter. Among other things 
he was particularly struck by the great calamity caused by Adam when 
he fell, in that all animals which were then tame, were now so wild and 
unapproachable. 

At school where he began at the age of six he showed himself quite 
exemplary. His intelligence might be said to be above the ordinary, 
and he managed to keep at the head of the class despite great physical 
handicaps regarding health and strength. He showed remarkable affec- 
tion for his teachers, but especially for Father Cioffi—a man who each 
evening said an Ave Maria for his pupil, who in turn never omitted to 
do the same for his venerated teacher. 

His progress in the spiritual life was even and rapid — but always 
quite fitting and natural, that is, he became a pious boy or a good boy, 
but always a boy, full of life and vitality. He was on no account a 
weakened edition of a boy — one who thinks that real piety consists in 
being less the boy. His biographer says that he was in every way a 
boy — but one who had early learned that there are things in life that 
at times must be preferred to play or pleasure. Among such things, 
he recognized that delicacy of conscience stood very high. His little 
faults he confessed quite regularly to his mother, and when at times 
he was tempted to hide some fault from her, he would go immediately 
to her and teli her all about it, and the fact that he wanted to hide it 
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from her. He would tell her about his little acts of stubbornness or 
lack of obedience, of his little acts of impatience and greediness (for 
he dearly loved anything sweet). This practice made him an open 
character and gave him the benefit of proper direction. How often do 
we see, that a boy’s troubles start with his first secret hidden from his 
mother ! 

He made his first confession when he was six years old, and soon 
after adopted the practice of confessing each week. He was generally 
accompanied by his mother, and he would tell her how his faults seemed 
like a real load upon his shoulders: 

“Mamma, what a load there is on my shoulders! I really can feel 
how they weigh me down. . . . I can really feel the weight of my 
own sins.” 

His seriousness in the matter of confession gave him the effect that 
is so often the reward of such earnestness — lightness and joy of heart: 

“OQ Mamma, how light I feel. . . . The load is gone; I feel so 
light I could fly!” 

The decree of Pope Pius X regarding Communion of the Children 
had just been published, and although it met with some opposition from 
some of the older people, the parents of the boys submitted immedi- 
ately and Peter and Pippo were prepared to receive the Blessed Euchar- 
ist. Both lads attended the instructions which Pippo, as was his cus- 
tom, repeated to his mother upon his return home. He also endeavored 
to gather a sort of spiritual bouquet for Jesus as First Communion gift 
by careful sacrifices and mortifications. New Year’s day came and with 
it the First Communion day of Pippo. The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Florence reserved the right to himself to give Communion to his little 
ones. The effect of this event made a real impression upon the lad and 
a deeper spirituality was very noticeable. Each week he received Com- 
munion and the greatest suffering of his young life was the fact that 
his last sickness made it impossible for him to receive Viaticum. He 
often expressed his deep gratitude to his mother for allowing him to 
receive Communion at such an early age. 


“O how I ought to thank you, mother, for having me receive Jesus 
so early 


And among the last things he told his mother before death closed 
his eyes was his appreciation for that great favor of early Communion. 


“How fortunate I was to have a mamma such as you— one who 
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obeyed the Holy Father — so that I could receive Jesus so many times. 
O how I thank you for that gift!” 

He had a particular devotion to Christ in agony in the garden, and 
would often retire to his room and sit before a picture of the agonizing 
Christ which hung in his room. 

“What do you do there?” his mother once asked him. 

“T think of Jesus,” the little fellow replied. 


His second love was the Madonna, and this showed itself in a special 
devotion to the Immaculate Conception. Quite naturally any gift from 
Lourdes was treasured very highly. Friends of the family brought 
him a souvenir from Lourdes in the form of one of the large rosaries 
that one can see in the various shops of the town. Each night he put 
that rosary around his neck and never fell asleep but that he had it with 
him; for as he said, “With such a weapon the demon is put to flight.” 
A medal of Our Lady of Lourdes was also particularly prized by him, 
so that both medal and rosary were later buried with him. 


Among the little folk of this series, Pippo is perhaps the outstand- 
ing one in the matter of meditation. Adults have perhaps made this 
form of prayer difficult by the complications they have thrown around 
its practice, but this boy went over to meditation easly and quite nat- 
urally. His moments before the Christ in Agony were frequent and 
he early learned to walk in the presence of God. A favorite form of 
meditation was the one he called “Forever and Never.” He would 
proceed in this way: ; 

“Either forever happy in paradise with the Lord, the Madonna and 
the saints with the certainty of never being lost; or forever in hell, in 
fire, with the devils and the damned without any hope of ever escaping.” 

On many occasions he would interrupt his play and say: “Let us 
now meditate: forever and never.” In his walks, especially with his 
mother, they would often be silent for a few moments to think upon 
that momentous question of eternity. This and other types of medita- 
tion became a daily habit with him, and will explain his rapid progress 
in virtue. 

THE CROSS 


But into the life of any and every one who wishes to be close to 
God there must necessarily enter the cross. This principal of likeness 
to the God-Man is at once the common and the outstanding feature of 
all saintly lives. Nor was this little lad an exception. We must not 
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however look for the overpowering sufferings that we find in adult 
sainthood, but as God tempers the north wind to the shorn lamb, so, too, 
does He temper His trial of suffering to these little children. To us 
they may seem somewhat small, but to these children they loomed large 
and bitter. 

When three years old he was a victim of diphtheria and separated 
from his mother for about two weeks — one of his sorest trials. Two 
years later he went down with scarlet fever, and suffered a severe re- 
lapse because of defective treatment, which brought on lung trouble 
and other complications. During all this time he was his same smiling 
self and sought to calm the alarm of his mother: 

“It will be all right, mother; I am not suffering now. I will be 
better in a little while. Jesus will surely cure me.” Nor was his con- 
fidence ill-placed, for he recovered after several weeks. 

But again two years later, a succession of intestinal fever attacks 
caused him great suffering. But he never complained, and never sought 
special care because of them, and when they had passed away he would 
go to the altar of St. Philip Neri to thank him for each cure. But God 
was purifying this angelic soul and completing its sanctity in a short 
time. 

This was well understood by the good parents of Pippo, and as they 
sorrowed to see him in pain, he gently strove to make them see that pain 
was not something to be abhorred. 


BEHOLD I COME! 


On the Sunday preceding Pippo’s last illness the lad came home 
from receiving Communion and threw himself into the arms of his 
mother. His eyes were shining with joy, and he seemed so transfigured 
and radiant that his mother sensed that he must have had some extraor- 
dinary experience. 

“Philip, what is the matter?” she asked gently as she looked down 
at him. He did not answer immediately. “Tell me, my son,” she in- 
sisted, “what has happened to you?” The boy looked steadily at his 
mother, and said: 

“Mother dear, O how I felt Jesus this morning! He made Himself 
felt so strongly, so strongly. Not even on my First Communion day did 
I feel Him so!” 

And as she pressed the lad to her heart perhaps she, too, had a pre- 
sentiment that this was the insistent call of the Master. On the 20th 
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of May, 1912, Pippo, who had enjoyed two years of comparatively 
good health, was suddenly seized by pains in the stomach. The mother 
treated it for two or three days but without success. A doctor was 
called in but could not decide just what the symptoms meant. A special- 
ist in children’s diseases was called in consultation and after a very 
detailed study of the case, pronounced it tubercular meningitis, a terri- 
ble malady for which no cure could be hoped. The doctors in question 
were so imprudent as to let the child hear what their findings were and 
that there was no hope of cure. This fact might have had a very de- 
pressing effect on some, but to Pippo it was the cause of joy in that 
he wanted to go to God, but also of great sorrow, for it would mean 
pain for his mother. 


The lad suffered very great pains, but tried to smile so as to hide 
his agony from his mother. His one request was that mother should 
not leave him, for he gained great courage and strength of endurance 
in having her so near him. The family was inconsolable when told of 
the nature of Pippo’s illness; no one would have suspected that the 
boy would be cut down so young. On the 27th the boy seemed a little 
better and his family began to hope that the doctors had been mistaken 
in their decision. But the next day, short attacks of convulsions came, 
lasting throughout the day. 


True to the habit of St. Philip who did not think of death but of 
heaven, the lad had one preoccupation: to purify himself that he might 
enter heaven immediately. He had his confessor called and when he 
had retired, he turned to his mother and said: 


“Now I am purified, help me to make the prayer for the plenary 
indulgence, for I want to go to Paradise immediately.” 

He desired nothing more earnestly than to receive Communion for 
the last time, but the condition of his stomach made it absolutely im- 
possible. This was the supreme sacrifice God asked of the lad. He 
tried to make up for the privation by repeating ejaculatory prayers to 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament which were suggested to him by his 
mother. It was then that Pippo thanked his mother for having led him 
to the Communion rail so early in life. The memory of those Com- 
munions was his comfort in this moment of privation. 


The disease gradually spread and paralysis made almost every move- 
ment impossible. Little by little the family realized that God wanted 
the lad with Him, and Extreme Unction was administered. Pippo was 
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perfectly at rest and followed all the sacramental actions with attention 
and devotion. He lingered till the feast of Corpus Christi, June 6th, 
when he quietly passed away at two o’clock in the afternoon. 


LIVING MEMORIES 


They. dressed him in his little white Communion suit, and sur- 
rounded him with lilies. He was mourned by his playmates and by 
many of the grown-ups, who came in great numbers to pay their re- 
spects to the lad that many called a saint. Children formed the funeral 
cortege, and each child bore a lily, a fit tribute to one whose life had 
been pure and untainted. Father Giovannozzi, who knew the boy very 
well, asked to compose the epitaph, wrote a beautiful tribute that was 
carved upon the tombstone. 

Little Peter was inconsolable, as were the rest of the family, but 
for Peter it meant the extinguishing of the very light of his life. Be- 
fore they buried Pippo, the mother had one evening just put Peter to 
bed and was kneeling to say some prayers for Pippo, when Peter en- 
tered the room. The tears with which he had fallen asleep were gone 
and the lad was alight with joy. 


“Mother,” he called out, “Pippo just appeared to me. He had on 
his first Communion suit. O how beautiful he was! He told me ‘O 
how happy I am, Peter! How well it is with me! O if you only could 
come with me!’” 

From that day, Peter never again mourned for his brother — he 
envied him the glory and happiness he felt sure he possessed. His 
mother prayed much for him, and even prayed that if God so willed 
that she would one day see him again. Pippo’s biographer gives the 
event. She dreamed she was in a church in adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament. A cloud seemed to detach itself from the tabernacle and 
came towards her kneeling near the entrance of the church and as it 
advanced it grew brighter till finally, amid a brilliant white light, she 
discerned the smiling beautiful figure of her boy. 

“Pippo!” she cried. 


“Be at rest, mamma,” came a voice, “for I am in heaven. I am with 
Saint Philip and I communicate with Jesus.” And thus a mother’s sor- 
row was turned into joy. 

oh 
A boaster and a fool are two of a school. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





THE HAPPIEST MAN 


“The happiest man I ever knew,” writes Father Scott in his “Hap- 
piness,” a timely book, “was a patient in a hospital. Besides suffering 
from a grievous malady, he had previously lost a fortune in business. 
He was a charity patient in a city hospital. My attention was drawn to 
him by one of the nurses, who told me that he was sunshine in the ward. 
He seemed to radiate cheerfulness to all those within range of his per- 
sonality. 

“Approaching him, I said that I was greatly surprised to see one in 
his condition so happy. His smile broadened as he replied: 

“ “Sure life’s but a short path to unending joy, and why shouldn’t I 
be happy if I know I’m in the right path?” To which I rejoined: 

“*But how do you know that you’re in the right path?’ 

“Taking a crucifix from under his pillow and pointing to the Cruci- 
fied, he said: 

“ “Because He says so, and He ought to know, for He went through 
much worse than I’m suffering.’ 

“Then I realized as never before those words of Our Lord: ‘Come 
to Me, all ye that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you. . . . 
Take up My yoke upon you and learn of Me . . . for My yoke is sweet 
and My burden light.” 

THESE SIMIANS 


The fuss that is made over each new discovery of some rather large 
bones and the wise pronouncements of scientists on such findings remind 
us very strongly of a story that is told about the great naturalist, George 
Louis Buffon. 

Buffon had invited a number of naturalists to a dinner and after 
the dinner they adjourned to the garden to admire the beauties of nature 
that the owner had brought together. In the center of the garden 
upon a low pedestal, there was a large glass ball. The men inspected 
it and in it saw the perfect reflection of the garden. One of the men 
happened to touch it and found to his astonishment that the part in the 
shade was warmer than the part upon which the sun shone. The others 
came and experienced the same thing, and immediately theories were 
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proponded as to how that could be. Some said it was the effect of re- 
flection, others some form of evaporation, and so on. The discussion 
became quite lively, and all the while Buffon said nothing. Finally they 
appealed to him for an explanation of this phenomenon of nature, and 
he, instead of answering, called his gardener and asked: 

“Tell us how such a thing could happen that the part in the shade 
is warmer than that in the direct rays of the sun?” 

“How could it happen?” said the simple gardener, “Why, I just now 
turned the ball around so that it might not become too hot!” 


ROYAL FORGIVENESS 


Dr. Robert E. Speer, when addressing a convention in Pittsburgh 
during the World War, told an incident that brought out in a striking 
way the Christian character of one of the War leaders who had been 
terribly wronged by his enemies. 

It was evening in Belgium, and soldiers of the Allied Armies were 
sauntering through the half ruined and deserted streets of a Belgian 
town. They noticed a group of children under the guidance of an 
older girl emerge from a cellar where they had after some fashion been 
keeping up their schooling. As they moved towards home, they hap- 
pened to come upon a wayside cross, where they all halted for a short 
prayer. The older girl began to say the Our Father: 

“Our Father Who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” All the 
little ones stood by and listened as their leader prayed; the soldiers too 
stood there in silence. 

“Give us this day our daily bread,” the voice went on, “and forgive 
us our trespasses, as ... .” and here the girl’s voice trailed off into 
silence. She thought of Belgium’s desolation under ruthless and unjust 
conquest, her heart became bitter. . . . Just then the soldiers heard a 
man’s voice take up the prayer “As we forgive those who trespass 
against us” and thus carry it to the end, the little children joining him. 
They were surprised, and turning to see who the new leader might be, 
they recognized Albert, King of Belgium. 


oh 


You cannot prevent the birds of sadness from flying over your head, 
but you may prevent them from stopping to build their nests in your 
hair. — Chinese proverb. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





ALL FLESH SHALL SEE..... 

Advent reminds us of the coming of our Divine Redeemer into this 
world. 

The cause of our salvation, ordained and sent by the Father, was 
the only begotten Son of God. None less. The fairest and the highest 
of angels or archangels would not do; they were sufficient to bear God’s 
message to earth; the most glorious of them was chosen to bear to the 
Virgin Mary the wonderful message of her choice as Mother of the 
Saviour. But man’s salvation—that, the heavenly Father would entrust 
to none but His Divine Son. 

No wonder the Church makes joy the dominant note of these Ad- 
vent days. For never could man have conceived—never could he have 
understood God’s love so well, as now, that “Emmanuel shall come”’— 
the Son of God, God Himself, to be our salvation. Never could man 
have understood how deeply God is concerned in this world of ours— 
in the life and love of every individual. 

Our wonder grows when we reflect on the manner in which He 
effected that salvation. It seems at first to baffle our human minds; but 
then, with the splendor of the sun bursting from the clouds, it reveals 
again the wisdom and the goodness of God. Not as men would think 
a God should come—far from it; not in power and wealth and splendor 
does He come—but in helplessness and in poverty and in insignificance ; 
a cattle-shed, a manger, a few rags, a bit of straw. 

And from this He wove the tapestry of the most beautiful of human 
characters and the most beautiful of human lives, because so absolutely 
unselfish—so absolutely for His heavenly Father and so absolutely for 
us (for these should be one). He was our salvation incarnate. 

If we could again catch His spirit, if all men could view things in 
the light of Bethlehem! It was not the glory of angel hosts in the sky 
that brought the shepherds to their knees; it was the light from the 
eyes of a “Babe” laid in a manger, on a few wisps of straw, in a few 
rags, a Babe Who was God, to Whom things meant so little, but human 
hearts so infinitely much. 

And has anyone ever knelt before that Crib and felt anything but 
peace of heart and true joy? - 
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TRUTH IS ONE 
One of the most striking arguments for the truth of the Catholic 


Church was offered—it seems unconsciously—by a certain Dr. John J. 
Banniga, of Madura, India, in a talk on Mission problems in India, at 
a session of the Wisconsin Ministers Convocation held under Methodist 
auspices in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, recently. 

“For years,” he told the assembly, “American churches have been 
concerned about the conversion of non-Christians of India, but the 
people of India are just as concerned about saving American Christians 
from the competition of denominationalism. 

“The people of India cannot understand the denominational differ- 
ences of American followers of Christ. An Indian leader some time 
ago became interested in Christianity, but when he considered uniting 
with the church he found he must choose between becoming a Baptist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian or whatnot. 

“He was perplexed when he learned that if he decided to become a 
Presbyterian Christian he would not be welcomed as a member of the 
Methodist church, and that if he became a Methodist he would still be 
outside of a number of other Christian fellowships. As a result, that 
man has never been won to membership in the church of Christ. He 
was willing to become a Christian, but he was unwilling to become a 
member of any isolated part of the Christian church. 

“The people of India are interested in one church and one com- 
munion table. They realize that there was but one grave and one risen 
Saviour, and that there should be but one body of Christians. They 
are working to thatend. . . ” 

The Doctor makes these observations the basis for a plea for unity 
among Protestants—a plea that has been made a thousand times but 
one that is opposed to the fundamental principles of Protestantism. 
Meanwhile the true Church of Christ possesses that unity which even 
the untrained Hindoos are led to seek as basic in Christianity, and, sad 
to say, only the dearth of missionaries prevents them from finding it. 


DOG IN THE MANGER 
Few things in the history of the United States have gained such 
intolerant opposition on the part of some, as the principles of the New 
Deal. Sometimes even those who benefit by the application of those 


principles in a high degree rant and rave against them with a passion 
that is hard to understand. 
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For example, the Editor of the New York Evening Post recently 
brought to light the fact that the Saturday Evening Post has shown a 
sensational gain in profits for the nine months ending September 30, 
1934. Yet in almost every issue of the Saturday Post, editorials and 
articles are carried predicting dire consequences from the New Deal, 
business stagnation, national destruction, universal woe, etc. In com- 
ment on this strange inconsistency, the New York Evening Post pre- 
sents this telling parable: 

“Why are you crying, little Goldilocks?” asked the Stranger. 

“T am crying because I am afraid of the big bad .bogyman,” said 
Goldilocks. 

“Has he hurt you?” asked the Stranger. 

“He scares me,” said Goldilocks, “for whenever I come near him he 
gives me candies and cakes and toys.” 

“Don’t you like these things?” asked the Stranger. 

“T love them,” said Goldilocks, “but he also gives them to the little 
girl who lives in the little shack at the foot of the hill.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” asked the Stranger. 

“The Santa Claus I always knew never gave anything to her,” said 
Goldilocks, “and so I know he must be a bogyman.” 


ANNIVERSARY OF A FABLE 

During the current year, Lutherans throughout the country have 
been celebrating the 400th anniversary of the translation of the Bible 
into German by Martin Luther. Needless to say, there is implicit 
in the celebration, a belief that Luther was responsible for the popu-* 
larity of the Bible, that he took it from the priests and gave it to the 
people, that before his time, the Bible was forbidden to Christians. 

The belief has gained credence, not through a basis in fact, but 
through endless repetition in words. Yet the facts are all to the con- 
trary. 

As one of the Catholic Contact pamphlets enumerates them, the 
Catholic Church, before the time of Luther and before any Protestant 
Bible appeared, had printed 148 editions of the Bible in Latin, 62 in 
Hebrew, 22 in Greek, 20 in Italian, 26 in French, 19 in Flemish, 2 in 
Spanish, 6 in Bohemian, 1 in Slavonic, and 30 in German. 

All this was done during the comparatively few years between the 
time when printing was invented and first used for books (1450) and 
the translation of the Bible by Luther (1534). Also with the crude 
methods of the earliest days of the art. 
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Unincluded in this list of Catholic editions antedating Luther’s 
Bible, are the thousands of manuscripts of the Bible that were copied 
by hand, word for word, from the first page to the last, by Catholic 
monks and scholars, long before printing was invented. 

Incidentally, these hand-written Bibles, besides showing Catholic 
love and labor in behalf of the Bible, give the reason for the fact that 
Bibles were “chained.” It was not to keep the people from reading 
them, but to keep the people from stealing them. When someone spent 
months and perhaps years copying and illustrating by hand a copy of 
the Bible for a special church, no sane man would expect that so precious 
an object would be left unprotected—so that the first comer might walk 
off with it. Hence it was “chained” in Church—as belonging there for 
all the people. 


THE REASON OF BANDITRY 


The Scene: A large Bus Station in Chicago. 
The Dramatis Personae: An ordinary crowd of citizens and a group 
of professional bandits. 


The Action: The bandits hold up the cashier of the Bus Station in 
broad daylight, getting away with several bags of money. In their 
flight from police, they happen to drop one of the bags of money, con- 
taining several hundred dollars in coin, and its contents scatter in all 
directions. Immediately the crowd rushes in, scrambles for the money 
strewn about. Every coin disappears. . . . Nota dollar is returned 
to the Bus Company. 

The Moral: Drives against crime may be inaugurated and en- 
gineered, but so long as ordinary citizens, as in this actual happening 
in Chicago, so easily and readily exchange places with professional ban- 
dits, the drives will be in vain. Too much of the public wants, not the 
end of crime, but an opportunity to profit by it. 


A KIND WORD FOR EVERYONE 
An ald lady, who was never known to speak an unkind word of any- 
one, was exhorting her grand children, when one of them said: 
“Grandma, dear, you could never say a good word about the devil.” 
The old lady thought a minute and then replied: 


“If we were only half so industrious as he is, it would be well for 
us.” — Southern Messenger. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


CHRISTMAS 


From her place beside the crib, 
Mary invites all, high and low, 
rich and poor, saint 
and sinner, to enter 
and adore, to kiss 
the sacred feet of her new-born 
Babe. Let us enter; let us enter 
to see reposing on a bit of straw 
the Creator of heaven and earth 
in the form of a tiny child,—but 
a child so lovely that He seems 
surrounded by a halo of light. 
Now that He is there, the cave is 
no longer cold and uninviting; it 
has become a paradise. We may 
enter without fear. Jesus is born; 
He is born for all, for everyone 
that wishes Him. 

“T am the flower of the fields,” 
He says of Himself in the Sacred 
Canticle, “and the lily of the val- 
ley.” He calls Himself the lily of 
the valley to show that as He is 
born lowly and humble, so He can 
be found only by the lowly and 
the humble. And that was why 
the angel did not announce His 
coming to Czsar and to Herod, 
but only to the poor and lowly 
shepherds. 

And He calls Himself the 
flower of the fields because He 
can be found by all, and not only 
by the rich and favored few. The 
flowers of the garden are enclosed 
and hidden behind fences and 
walls, and it is not allowed to 
everyone to enter and to pluck 
them; but the flowers of the field 
belong to everyone; anyone may 
pluck them; and just so did Jesus 
Christ wish to belong to everyone 
and to be enjoyed by anyone that 
draws near. 


From “Novena 
for Christmas” 


Let us enter; the door is open. 
No guard stands here to bar our 
way. Monarchs are enclosed in 
their palaces, and their palaces are 
surrounded by guards; it is diffh- 
cult to get to speak with them; if 
we try to see them we may be told: 
Come some other day; this is not 
the proper time. But with Jesus 
Christ it is different. He remains 
in this poor cave, and remains 
there as a tiny infant, to attract 
everyone that wishes to see Him. 
The cave is not enclosed ; there are 
no guards, no doors; we all may 
come whenever we wish, and find 
Him there, and speak with Him, 
and even embrace our little King, 
if we love and desire Him. 


THE DESIRE OF SANCTITY 

No saint has ever attained to 
sanctity without an ardent desire 
From“Con- for it. Just as birds 
siderationson need wings to fly, so 
the Religious do souls need holy 
Vocation desires to reach per- 
fection. To become a saint, one 
must detach himself from crea- 
tures, overcome his passions, over- 
come himself, love the cross; and 
to do all this, great strength is 
needed, and one must suffer a 
great deal. Now what do holy de- 
sires do? St. Lawrence answers, 
“They furnish strength; they les- 
sen suffering.” Hence he adds: 
“The victory earnestly desired is 
the victory half won.” If a man 
wants to reach the top of a high 
mountain, he will never get there 
unless he has a great desire to do 
so; this desire will give him cour- 
age and strength to suffer the 
fatigues he must encounter; with- 
out it he will remain at the foot. 
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Book Reviews 








RELIGION 

Seeing God. By William A. Berberich. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. 
Laurence P. Emery, M.A. Published by 
Benziger Bros. 454 pages. Price, $3.00. 

“Whoever you may be, man or woman, 
virgin or married, learned or unlearned, 
in the world or a religious, sinner or in 
grace, strive for the gift of holy contem- 
plation, strive for it with all diligence, 
with prudence and wisdom. Strive for it 
in the proper order by purifying your- 
self first; then advancing more and more 
in virtue by the faithful fulfillment of 
My will; by living in My presence, by 
uniting yourself with Me through My 
Sacraments and perfect love, and by em- 
bracing with patience and love your low- 
liness and weakness and every cross, and 
so possessing yourself and turning your 
heart and mind to Me.” 

Both the purpose of this volume and 
the general outline of its considerations 
are to be found in this quotation as on 
page 171. The matter is all written up 
in the familiar form of dialogues between 
the soul and Christ — after the manner 
of much of the Following of Christ. It 
is packed with considerations worth 
meditating on, a book that may be taken 
up at any time, opened at any part and 
prayerfully pondered with fruit. The logic 
of the development and the relationship 
of part to part is not always clear — but 
this is not a hindrance to the achieve- 
ment of its purpose: the awakening of 
new desires to live in union with God, in 
an age when contemplation and even sim- 
ple meditation are sadly crowded out of 
human lives. The publishers have made 
the book up into a neat, handy volume. 

—D.F. M. 

God and His Infinite Perfections. By 
Abbe Demurger. Translated from the 
French by Rev. James W. Kennedy. Pub- 
lished by Benziger Bros. 284 pages. 
Price, $2.75. 

The author of this work has culled 
from the pages of Sacred Scripture and 
the writings of the Fathers and Saints, a 
glowing array of texts and comments 
showing forth the perfections of God. 
Hence the book is devotional not scien- 
tific. It possesses a degree of unction — 
one might almost say spiritual enthusiasm, 


that is bound to inflame the hearts of its 
readers with new love and grateful ap- 
preciation of the goodness of God. Great 
lovers of God like St. Francis de Sales, 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, St. Margaret 
Mary, Father Faber, and many others, 
who were not only spiritual men and 
women but great writers as well, are 
called upon to give testimony of God’s 
perfections. Scripture texts are piled up 
in dazzling, sometimes confusing array, 
so that the whole effect is like a shower 
of brilliant light thrown on the ineffable 
nature of God. From this it can be seen 
that the volume will supply exhaustive 
food for meditation, and handy materials 
for writers and speakers.— D. F. M. 


The Separated Eastern Churches. By 
Rev. Pere Janin. Translated by Very 
Rev. Canon P. Boylan, M.A., D.Litt., 
D.D. Published by B. Herder, St. Louis, 
1933. Price, $1.35. 

Not only priests, but lay-people also 
are more or less interested in the Sepa- 
rated Eastern Churches, and no doubt, 
would welcome some solid information 
regarding their history and present con- 
dition. The attempts of the Anglican 
Church to unite with them, the appeal of 
Popes for a return of these Churches to 
the one true Church, occasional con- 
versions among their Bishops, —all help 
to awaken interest in these Churches. 

But more than anything else perhaps, 
the break-up of the Russian Czardom 
and the persecution of the Soviets, make 
many a one wonder what remains of re- 
legion in Russia, for instance. 

This book gives us — even though very 
briefly — considerable information that 
appears very reliable. We are surprised, 
for instance, to learn that the communis- 
tic Attack on Religion has failed; that 
out of the 147 million people under the 
Soviet, by admission of the party itself, 
in 1928, only 1,300,00C had really joined 
the Communists. We are again reminded 
of the necessity of unity in the Church, 
when we read of the many sects into 
which the Russian Church has split. 
Similar information is given in regard to 
the other separated Churches. Here is 
a useful reference book for all interested. 

—A.T.Z. 
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Give This Man Place. Chapters on the 
Life and Character of St. Joseph. By 
Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. Published by 
the Sign Press, Union City, New Jersey. 
251 pages. Price, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 

Father Blunt’s name is well known to 
Catholics of America through his religious 
prose and poetry. All his prose reveals 
the gift of bringing out the best in his- 
torical narratives without depending on 
legend and fancy and_ unauthentitc 
sources. His English style is always lucid 
and possesses the flavor of friendly con- 
tact with the reader. It is fitting that a 
writer thus endowed should take up his 
pen in praise of St. Joseph, the hidden 
but glorious Saint. The 27 chapters of 
the book, each meditatively pointing out 
a character trait in the foster-father of 
Jesus, yet based simply on the few facts 
related of him in Sacred Scripture and 
the Christian’s accepted knowledge of the 
ways of God in dealing with men — give 
forceful point to the title chosen for the 
book: Give This Man Place. St. Joseph 
does deserve greater honor and deeper 
trust on the part of all Catholics, as 
Father Blunt shows. No minor features 
of the book are the little poems that the 
author has appended — one to each chap- 
ter —incorporating anecdotes and pre- 
rogatives of St. Joseph in simple and 
melodious verse and ending in an earnest 
prayer. We believe this book will bé re- 
ceived enthusiastically by lovers of St. 
Joseph, and by many Catholics who have 
hitherto neglected the head of the Holy 
Family, the patron of the dying and of 
workers, and the protector of the uni- 
versal Church. — D. F. M. 


The Catholic Missal. An English trans- 
lation of the Roman Missal arranged for 
daily use. Edited by the Revs. Charles 
J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, 
O.P., Masters of Sacred Theology. Pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, N. Y. 
1,248 pages. Gold edges. Price, $3.00. 

This is a genuine contribution to the 
ligurgical movement, a boon to all mem- 
bers of the laity who love to “pray the 
Mass” and a certain means of spreading 
interest among others. Here we have a 
translation of the Missal, beautifully 
bound, printed in large clear type, 
moderately priced, and made convenient 
by many little improvements. All that 
might confuse the layman is eliminated, 
much that will help him to follow the 
Mass without the distracting trouble of 
trying to follow up references from here 


to there and back again, has been incor- 
porated in this splendid edition. The 
Latin of the Mass is printed only for the 
Ordinary, side by side with the English; 
for the rest, the English stands alone. 
The book is not too bulky, is bound in 
flexible leather and thin strong paper. An 
exquisite Christmas present for religious 


or lay-persons interested in the Mass. — 
D. F. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


Tis Christmas. By Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. Published by the Queen’s 
Work Press, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 5 
cents. 

This is the story of the vision of St. 
Brigid, in which she was permitted to 
hold the Child Jesus in her arms while 
Mary slept in the cave at Bethlehem, told 
delicately and beautifully. This short 
pamphlet is arranged so that it may be 
the carrier of Christmas greetings to 
friends at Christmas time. Very appro- 
priate for the purpose. 


How to Pray the Mass. By Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord. Published by the Queen’s Work 
Press, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 10 cents. 

Six different methods of attendance at 
Holy Mass—all appropriately related 
to what is going on in the great Sacrifice. 
The methods are not only suggested but 
(except for the way of the Missal) are 
prepared for the layman with fitting 
prayers. For Catholics who do not use 
the Missal, these various methods will be 
very helpful; they may be used in turn 
—and besides insuring devotion and at- 
tention, will instruct one as to the many 
beautiful truths about the Mass that are 
so little pondered or known. We recom- 
mend this pamphlet strongly. 

The Greatest Prayer: The Mass, Pub- 
lished by the Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Pamphlet size. 64 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 

A short form of attendance at Holy 
Mass. Appropriate prayers, some taken 
exactly from the Missal, are presented, 
following the order of the rubrics at the 
altar. As an introduction to the signifi- 
cance of the various major rubrics and to 
the spirit of the accompanying prayers, 
this is recommended. A feature that adds 
to its utility is the inclusion of photo- 
graphic illustrations of the various rubrics 
to be accompanied by the prayers. Hence 
the booklet will be of special value in the 
instruction of children and converts. — 
D. F. M. 
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Peter Cardinal Gasparri, former papal Secretary of State, died on Sunday 
November 18th, at the age of 82. He was made Secretary of State under Pope 
Benedict XV in 1914, and during the stormy war period carried on diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the various governments. When Pius XI became Pope, he was pre- 
vailed upon to continue as Secretary of State, and in that capacity effected a 
reconciliation between the: Vatican and France, and was the chief negotiator of 
the Lateran treaty between the Pope and Mussolini. Cardinal Gasparri, once a 
professor of Canon Law in the Catholic Institute at Paris, is also author of several 
widely known books; and was one of the chief collaborators in the task of modi- 
fying and codifying the Canon Law. 

George Cardinal Mundelein, archbishop of Chicago, celebrated the silver jubilee 
of his elevation to the episcopacy on Tuesday, November 20th with a pontifical 
High Mass at Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago. Present at the celebration were 
17 archbishops, 87 bishops, 9 abbots, and hundreds of Monsignors and priests. 
Governor Horner of Illinois and Mayor Kelly of Chicago were guests of honor. 
The sermon was preached by Cardinal Hayes of New York, and a message of 
congratulation and blessing from the Holy Father was read. 


The Most Rev. John W. Shaw, archbishop of New Orleans, died Friday, 
November 2nd, in his 71st year. The archbishop had been active up to the time of 
a heart attack which brought about his death, only recently completing a Con- 
firmation tour. Previous to his promotion to the see of New Orleans, Archbishop 
Shaw had been coadjutor and bishop of San Antonio. He was the first native 
American to preside over the see of New Orleans. Natives of France, Spain, 
Belgium, Holland, and Bavaria had preceded him. His dying words were words 
of gratitude to all men. “I have tried to do my work,” he said. “I am ready to 
die.” 

The St. Paul’s Guild, a society founded in New York to aid converts after 
their entrance into the Church, has expended $2,000 in this work during the past 
six months. Seven former Protestant clergymen have been helped; two of whom 
had been Lutherans, two Unitarians, one Episcopalian, one Presbyterian and one 
Baptist. Aid was also given to two women desiring to enter religious orders and 
to two young men who had been studying for the Episcopalian ministry but who 
are now aspiring to the priesthood. 

Mr. George A. Pflaum, editor of the Young Catholic Messenger published at 
Dayton, Ohio, has received a commendactory letter from President Roosevelt on 
the golden jubilee of his publication, which will be observed next May. The Presi- 
dent lauds the paper for its half century of service to Catholic boys and girls 
throughout the United States. Coincidertal with the anniversary, the publisher is 
inaugurating a companion paper for the elementary grades. The Junior Catholic 
Messenger is designed for grades 3 and 4, and appears weekly. It will provide 


teachers in these grades with supplementary reading matter in religion, literature, 
citizenship, and current topics. 
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The Very Rev. Joseph Weckesser, S.M., teacher and missionary, for 62 years 
a member of the society of Mary, and more than 50 years a priest, died on Novem- 
ber 9th in San Antonio, Texas. He was born in the Redemptorist parish in 
Rochester, New York, and educated with the Marianists, partly in France. He 
worked in France and in Austria, and in 1888 was recalled to this country where 
he has fulfilled important positions in the Society of Mary. He knew several 
languages well, and in 1901 discovered a new star, Nova Persei, which has _ 
confirmed by scientists throughout the world. 

The Ursuline Nuns of the entire world began the celebration of the 400th anni- 
versary of the foundation of their Order on Sunday, November 25th. This Order 
was the first one established to be devoted to the instruction and education of 
young girls. St. Angela of Merici, the foundress, is said to have accomplished for 
young women what St. Ignatius Loyola did for the guidance of young men. There 
are two provinces of the Ursulines in North America: the Central Province with 
its Provincialate Houses at Kirkwood, Missouri; and the East Province with its 
Provincialate House at New York City. The anniversary celebrations will go on 
throughout the year. 


Places: 


In the United States, there are 123,304 Catholic Sisters, as shown by a study 
made during the past year in which the National Council of Catholic Charities 
and the Russell Sage Foundation collaborated. The study further shows that: 
63,885 Sisters are engaged in teaching; 12,197 are at work in hospitals, clinics, 
convalescent homes and homes for incurables; 5,749 are students at schools, uni- 
versities and houses of study; 1,801 are assigned to the contemplative life; 5,041 
are retired because of advanced age or infirmity. The rest are engaged in various 
other tasks proper to various Sisterhoods. 

In Germony, one-third of the total population is Catholic, according to the latest 
federal statistics. Total German population is about 65,000,000, of whom 21,000,000 
are Catholics. Protestants number 40,900,000. Returned travellers report an in- 
tensely vigorous Catholic life and activity, with increased numbers of Confes- 
sions and Communions and public demonstrations of faith, though all live in a 
state of apprehension and fear. 

In India, 18,000 schismatics have been brought back to union with the Catholic 
Church since the conversion of Mar Ivanios, former schismatic archbishop of 
Trivandrum, and of Mar Theophilos, schismatic bishop of Tiruvalla, which took 
place just four years ago. The Syrian schismatics had been separated from Rome 
for centuries, and their mass conversions are taken as an omen of further reunions. 

In Mexico, a wave of renewed and intensified persecution has broken out, to 
such an extent that the general American press is at last taking note. The New 
York Times has been carrying a series of articles on the outrages, Current His-. 
tory Magazine published a long article by a visitor to Mexico, and many other 
papers have printed news of the persecution and denounced it in editorials. Some 
news reports, however, cannot be trusted, because the Revolutionary Party in 
Mexico is taking care to disseminate reports throwing the blame for all trouble 
on Catholic uprisings. Over 150 churches have been closed during the past year; 
education has been made more and more socialistic and atheistic; and recently the 
Chamber of Deputies passed a resolution decreeing that every bishop and arch- 
bishop in the country be expelled. 
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Lucid 


A negro hod carrier fell from the fourth 
floor, landed on the concrete sidewalk, 
and broke through that and fell to the 
basement. The foreman rushed down, 
and to his amazement, met the negro 
walking up the stairs. 

“Great Scott, man, weren’t you killed?” 

“No, Boss, I guess that sidewalk must 
have kinda broken mah fall.” 


% 
A great Congregational preacher 
Told a hen: “You’re a wonderful 
creature.” 
And the hen upon that 
Laid three eggs in his hat. 
And thus did the Henry Ward Beecher. 
* 

Teacher to English class: “I have went. 
That’s wrong, isn’t it?” 

All: “Yes!” 

Teacher: “Why is it wrong?” 

All: “You ain’t went yet!” 

% 
“Where do bugs go in the wintertime?” 
“Search me!” 

* 

The scaffolding had fallen, and with 
the hastily summoned doctor, Mike knelt 
at his fellow-workman’s side. “Spake to 
me, Pat. Spake to me!” he cried, bend- 
ing anxiously over the victim of the acci- 
dent. 

“I’m sorry, my man,” interposed the 
physician, “but Pat is dead.” 

“No, no! Pat, can’t you spake to me?” 

Pat, his eyes slowly opening, fixed on 
the questioner a look of injured dignity 
and slowly: reproved: “Be still, Mike! 
The doctor knows best.” 

*% 

Teacher: Can you name some organ 
of the body, Tommy? 

Tommy: Yes’m, the teeth. 

Teacher: The teeth? What kind of an 
organ would that be? 

Tommy: I guess they would be a kind 
of grind organ. 

*% 

Judge: “Did you or did you not strike 
this woman?” 

Landlord: “Your honor, I only re- 
marked that the wallpaper in her flat bore 
finger-prints.” 

Judge: “Two years for knocking her 
flat. Next case.” 


Intervals 


A commotion was heard in the chicken 
house and Farmer Jones went out to in- 
vestigate. 

“Who’s there?” he called, but got no 
answer. 

“Who’s there?” again in more emphatic 
tone. 

There was a pause and all was silent. 

“Who’s there?” he bellowed the third 
time. 

A moment’s silence and then a timid 
but unmistakably African voice replied, 
“Nobody but us chickens.” 

*% 

Mrs. Brown: I think your husband 
always dresses so nice and quietly. 

Mrs. Smith: You wouldn’t think so if 
you were around when he finds a collar 
button missing. 


It was little George’s first time at the 
opera. The conductor took his place in 
the orchestra pit and began to wave his 
baton, and the famous soprano started to 
sing. 

“What’s the man shaking the stick at 
the woman for?” the boy asked his 
mother. 

“Keep quiet,” whispered his mother, 
“He isn’t shaking the stick at the wo- 
man.” 

Little George was not convinced. “Well, 
then, what’s she hollering for?” 


* 

During the progress of the baby’s 
morning bath a neighbor’s little girl came 
into the room carrying a doll and stood 
watching the operation for some time in 
silence. The doll was much the worse for 
wear, being minus an arm and a leg and 
generally run down. Finally the little girl 
inquired: “How long have you had your 
baby ?” 

The mother said 
months. 

“My, but you’ve kept it nice, haven’t 
you?” exclaimed the little girl, in admir- 
ation. 


it was about six 


*% 

Ikey and Abe were walking to work 
one cold morning with their hands in 
their pockets, and neither of them saying 
a word: then— 

“Tkey, vy don’t you say something?” 

“Vy don’t you say it yourself? I ain’t 
goin’ to freeze my hands.” 








THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


i i + 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


° pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
ve, 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


— Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
ollars. 


% * | 
For further information write to— 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 


1118 N. Granp BLvp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





To Promote Catholic Action 
These Means are Offered to All 











FOR WRITERS 


The Catholic Dramatic Movement .. . 


as a factor in promoting the campaign for decency in entertain- 
ment, has announced the launching of a contest for 3-Act plays, 
offering three prizes totaling $100. The contest will close at mid- 
night, June 30th, 1935, and is open to all but employees and direc- 
tors of the Catholic Dramatic Movement. 


Submitted plays must be modern comedy-dramas expressing the 
Catholic viewpoint on social justice, e.g. dealing with a problem 
in family life or the labor question, and applicable to any era. For 
particulars and rules of the contest, those interested should write 
to The Catholic Dramatic Movement, 1511 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








FOR READERS 





oe? 


The Spiritual Book Associates, Inc. 


offer the ten best religious books published from month to month 
each year (except July and August), as selected by a board of 
reviewers comprising Rt. Rev. J. H. McMahon, V. Rev. Fulton 
J. Sheen, Rev. F. X. Talbot, S.J., Rev. Mother Grace Dammann, 
R.S.C.J., Sister Mary Rosa and T. F. Meehan, K.S.G., to those 
who become affiliated. The cost is $15.00 per year, which brings 
the outstanding spiritual books of the year for $1.50 each. 


The first three offerings of the Spiritual Book Associates have 
been: The Bible for Every Day by Archbishop Goodier; White 
Wampum by Francis T. Patterson; and A Bedside Book of Saints 
by Aloysius Roache. The address of the organization is 415 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 








